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him, that he dwells on real, vot imaginary transactions; and has pre- 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. | served many genuine anecdotes, not of weight sufficient to have 


Shakspeare never studied Homer, but was as deeply read®as the | 
Grecian bard in the page of nature. In the familiar and confiden- | 
tial conversation occasionally held by his characters, we catch their | 
minds, as if by surprise, in an undress; we detect their peculiar ha- 
bits, and feel, like confidants in an intrigue, a satisfaction in having 
those secret traits communicated to us. 

Who, for instance, can doubt that the “ proud northern Lord Ciif- 
ford of Cumberland” exercised his baronial privilege of swearing, 
uncontroled, to an eminent degree, when we read Warwick's and Ri- 
chard’s scoffing addresses to him as he lay expiring on the field of | 
battle? 

Warwick. They mock thee, Clifford, swear as thou wast wont. | 
Richard. What, not an oath! nay, then the world goes hard 

When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath— | 

I know by that he’s dead. 

Henry VI. Third Part, Act 2, Scene 9. 


If we suppose such representations are merely drawn from ima- 
ces, formed in his creative mind, still they live to us; and, thro’ his | 
happy mode of introduction, we become as well acquainted with them | 
as with our own cotemporaries. Iam, however, inclined to suspect, | 
that Shakspeare, where he doesnot follow the beaten path of history, ! 
drew his characters aod incidents from traditionary stories and fa- | 
mily anecdotes; sometimes, probably, from preceding dramas in 
which they were preserved, and other short-lived publications that 
have long since perished in the tide of time. 

The reflexion thrown out by Surrey to Cardinal Wolsey, from its 
being so circumstantial in point of time and description of person, 
appears to have been founded on some well-known story in Shak- 
speare’s time. 





I'll startle you (exclaims the intemperate Peer, ) 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, Lord Cardinal. 
Henry VII. Act 3, Scene 5. 

It may be noticed, however, that Wolsey was particularly odious 
to the nobility. 

Mr. Walpole has ingeniously observed, that ‘Leontes and Her- 
mione,’ in‘ The Winter's Tale,’ were the typical representatives of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen; and the character of Paulina seems 
to be that of the old lady, placed in a more conspicuous and advanta- 
geous point of view. The same officious zeal to serve her mis- 
tress, and the same kind of garrulous intrepidity towards an irasci- 
hle monarch, is apparent in both characters.—‘The child,’ says Pau- 
lina, ‘is yours.’ 


And might we lay th’ old proverb to your charge, 

So like you 'tis the worse. Behold, my Lords, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 

And copy of the father’s eye, nose, lip, 

And trick of his frown. Act 2, Scene 6. 


The conjecture which I am again going to hazard, may appear, 
like this, too fanciful. That Shakspeare, however, oftev covertly al- 
luded to different persons and transactions in the days of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and of her father, has been clearly shown by his commenta- 
tors in various instances: but the following passage in ‘ All’s well 
that ends well,’ has eluded their observation, or imposed on mine. 
The King says, thathe had presenteda ring to Helen, 


And bade her, if her fortune ever stood 
Necessiated to help, that by this token 


I would relieve her. Act 5, Scene 4. 


Itappears to me that the romantic story of Queen -Elizabeth’s hav- 
ing delivered a ring to Essex, with a promise to assist him any dis- 
tress on his producing it, gave birth to this incident. Its reality has 
been questioned and ridiculed by Voltaire, but it has been supported 
with ability and success by Walpole. 

I mentioned that several real characters and incidents are alluded 
‘0 in our poet’s comedies. Some have been pointed out, but, doubt- 
less in respect to th: greater part, no che remains to guide our steps 
and direct us to the original. [ am fully convinced, that Master 


gained admittance into the page of history, or taken from authors, 
whose writings scarcely survived their own existence. 

The following remarkable incident, attending Cardinal Beaufort’s 
death, is so forcibly characteristic, that we cannot easily suspect it 
to be invention, though no history mentions the circumstance. 


Lord Cardinal, if thouthink’st on heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy han«, make signal of thy hope — 
He dies, and makes nosign! 
Henry VI. Second Part. Act 3, Scene 3. 


The description of his anguish and despair occurs in Hall’s Chro- 
nicle, but the additional circumstances thrown in by Shakspeare, 
wonderfully increase the horror of the scene. The address to the 
Cardinal may be illustrated by a littl: devotional book, entitled 
‘The Key of Paradise opening the Gate to eternal Salvation,’ repub- 
lished at St. Omer’s in 1675, but when first printed I know not, in 
which is the following Meditation :—‘ Imagine thyself lying in thy 





name he bore, was warmly attached to Richard, and had probably, 
as a proof of hisregard, bestowed on hii this acceptable present. 

The impetuous Hotspur impatiently inquires after his ‘crop-eai 
Roan, andexclaims, in equestrian transport, ‘ that Roan shall bemy 
throne.’ His fondness for his horse (of which he appears to be nu 
less proud than Diomede, a congenial character, was of the steeds 
of Tros), is one of his marking features, and is humourously ridiculed 
by his rivalin fame, Prince Henry. (Henry LV. part I. A. 2. S. 8.) 
When Vernon, therefore, expatiates with more candour than discre- 
tion, in praise of his ‘noble horsemanship,’ it peculiarly irritates the 
mind of Ffotspur. His reply, particularly the conclusion, is truly 
characteristic. 





Come, let me take my horse, 

Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 

Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales, 

Harry to Harry shall, and horse to horse, 

Meet, and ne’er part till one drop down a corse! 

Henry 1V. First Part, Act 4, Scene 2. 


Hotspur feels himself touched in a tender point. 





His rival is cele- 


= RE me 


death-bed, with a hallowed candle in thy hand, a crucifix on thy | brated for a qualification in which he thought himself pre-eminent; 
breast, and thy ghost!y father calling on thee, that if thou canst not | and his mind reverts with vexation to the unpleasing idea. The 
speak, yet atleast to hold up thy hand in token of thy hope, and afli- | beauty of this natural sally of passion escaped the earlier editors of 
ance in the mercies of Christ.’ } | Shakspeare: and it has been printed ‘not horse to horse,’ in every 
The death of Gloster in the same drama, though, according to his- | edition but the first, ti!! Sir Thomas Hanmer restored the original 
tory, itsmanner was uncertain, is marked with so many minute and | reading. Such a litile trait distinguishes a master’s hand more than 
appropriate circumstances, that Shakspeare most probably heard it) pages of laboured declamation. 
thus particularly described, or toolehis descr!ptiomfrom actual obser-,  ‘{hemutual antipathy between Hotspur and ‘ the sword and buck- 
vation, on a similar event. ‘ler Prince of Wales,’ is finely conceived and admirably executed. 
The interview between Henry V. and Williams the soldier (Hen- They are planets in fiery opposition, contending for superiority iu 
ry V.A 4. S.4.), the night preceding the battle of Agincourt, with | the firmament of glory. We cannot finda speech but what seems 
their interchange of gloves, and the trick in consequence played on | dictated by nature itself. Their little ebullitions of passion, their 
Flucilin, appears to have been founded oa some traditionary story. | mutual jealousy, which ove strives to conceal, by treating his rival 
Our hearts, at least, wili not allow it to be a fiction, but feel delighted | with ridicule, and the other by holding him in affected contempt, fa- 
at such an unexpected, though by no means unnatural, recursence of | miliarize them'to us. We see; we know them, are privy to the dissi- 
Hal’s original humour | pated relaxations of the one, and the turbulent thoughts that agitate 
There are many other little incidents, iike the foregoing, which | the mind of the other. ‘This observation may be extended to almost 
we ought not to consider as invention, because we cannot trace them | every leading character: we contemplate men like ourselves, endued 
to their source. Had the story of Simpcox, of St. Alban’s, and the | with the same propensities as those that actuate them in teal life, 
combat between the armourer and his apprentice Peter (Henry VI. | and are consequently interested in their fortunes. But our feelings 
2d Part), been nowhere recorded but in Shakspeare, they would pro- | are not excited by the pompous characters in declamatory trage- 
bably have been considered merely as ludicrous fictions, introduced idy: they are beings of another species, and we have no concern 
to keep the upper gallery in good humour. Each of these incidents, | with them. 
however, is noticed in different chronicles of the times. The nume-| If the wonder-working pen of Shakspeare induces us to pay more 
rous circumstances relative to the death of Lord Hastings, form a | credit to his representation of our historic characters, than histori- 
kind of episode in the tragedy of Richard IIf. and they are adopted | cal severity will sometimes allow, it is a delusion too pleasing to be 
from history: even the compliment which the subtle tyrant pays lightly resigned. We see, or seem to see, realities ; and the causes, 
to the Bishop of Ely’s strawberries, and the unimportant errand on | which I have just explained, operate also in his fictitious dramas. 
which he sends the courtly prelate. Catesby observes, ‘the King | ‘Though he cannot there build on real facts, yet appropriate and 
is angry, see he gnaws his lip:’ and Margaret, in her imprecations on | stroug-marked descriptions of persons and places, familiar conver- 
him, exclaims, sation and characteristic anecdotes, commonly give an appearance 
of truth and consistency to the most wild and extravagant fictions.— 


No sleep close up that deadly eye of thinc, Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter. 


Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. 
Richard II[. Act 1, Scene 3. 


We are not to consider either of these expressions as casual, but 
strictly appropriate and historically true Different authors relate, 
that ‘ his sleep was (generally) filled with perturbations,’ and parti- 
cularly that night prévious to the engagement in which he perished. 

When Falstaff ridicules the sleuder form of Prince Henry, and 
says that he would give a thousand pounds if he was able to run as 
fast as he could, &c. we must not suppose that those words are 
thrown out accidentally. Historians agree in deseribing him as tall, 
thin, and active. Like Achilles he was no less conspicuous fer 
swiftness than for personal courage. 

‘Omnes Coztaneos,’ says Thomas de Elmham, saliendo precessit, 
cursu veloci simul currentes pravenit.’ We see from this quotation 
the propriety of Hotspur’s styling him ‘ the nimble mad cap Prince | wise been tacked-on, of late, to one of the gables, more asa matte: 
of Wales;’ and the peculiar justness of the following comparison, | 5 convenience than of ornament. Nevertheless, the general ap- 


drawn by Vernon, a friend of Hotspur's -— | pearance of the mansion—with its tiled roof, its “ alls white as thi 


| drifted snow, except in those parts where they are covered with jes 
;samine and china-roses—its green entrance-door, ornamented by 


THE COUNTRY CURATE—VICARAGE OF ST. 
ALPHAGE, 
Affecting History 
Divided ouly by its neat garden from the western side of the 
church-yard, stands the vicarage-house, the very representative oi 
what English vicarages were wont to be in the days of our great- 
grandfathers. Itis a cottage of one story high, containing two little 
parlours, a kitchen, and a few closets on the ground-floor; whilst 
three excellent garrets, rendered more commodious by the storm win- 
dows, furnish all the dormitory considered necessary for the family 
of an humble vicar. Of its parlours, indeed, the little green-room 
which looks into the garden behind, is, comparatively speaking, a 
modern addition; whilst along wash-house, or scullery, has like 





I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 








Slender sat for his picture to our unrivalled portrait painter, as well 
as his cousin Shallow. 
‘oloured beard,’ his having fought with a warrener, been intoxicated 
and robbed by bis knavish companions, and other exploits equally 
memorable, seem to mark a real character, and to record real facts : 
‘ircumstances, probably, that excited no little mirth at the time of 
representation. But we are not to wonder at those allusions being 
iow totally lost and forgotten, if we reflect with what rapidity the 
Personal satire of Foote, which so often in our days ‘set the play 
house in a roar,’ is posting on towards the oblivious gulf. The grea- 
‘er part of the first scene in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ may 
ave been copied from the life, andhave passed in Sir Thomas Lu- 
cy’s judicial hall. Eventhe breaking open the lodge and kissing 
the keeper’s daughter, which Falstaff (a character, it is said, partly 
drawn for an inhabitant of Stratford) humorously disavows, may 


ave beencharges there seriously urged against Shakspeare and his | 


"lotous associates. 
As our bard is universally allowed to be a copyist of nature, if m- 


CES US to place an unlimited cqpfiderice in him. We ¢danot but 


‘His little wee face.’ ‘ his little yellow cain- | 


narrow window-lights on each side, and its little leaded casements— 
cannot fail to attract the notice of him who loves to think of religion 
|us the parent of peace and humility ; and of its teachers, not as ming- 
\ ling with the great and the titled of the land, but as setting an exam 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. ple of meekness and lowliness of heart to their several congre gations 
Henry IV. First Part, Act 4, Scene I. In perfect keeping with the size and construction of the house, are 
| , , .  . .. | the grounds by which it is surrounded. Here are no extensive lawns 
| A variety of beautiful and happy allusions SCENE likewise mm the) <6 jaid out as to require the constant attention of a couple of garden 
| former part of the same speech. An attention to much minutt 2+ | ers to hinder them from running wild, and bringing discredit on th 
' though not historically true, must have a wonderful effect in realiz- taste of the proprietor; no beds of foreign and expeusive flowe rs 
ling the dramatis persone. Even in respect to animals, as well as | show their gaudy colours to the san; nor have the trees which give 
imen, Shakspeare wil! not deal in generals. \ The tragedy hero of @ | 11), jistte paddock, and enclose the garden, been brought from ata 
modern dramatist would call for ‘his barbed steed,’ or * his fiery | 4 meadow, containing, perhaps, three ac res of land. forms at onc 
‘courser ;’ but a Richard orders his groom to the glebe and the domain of the vicar. It lies c tiefly obese and or 
| imding round ¢ 


} Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.— 


Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury ; 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds 
‘To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 


the right of the parsonage 5 only a narrow strip, 


. . $ , . bf : 
‘he left, to join the garden with tue church-) ard; and it is begirt \ 


And historians say, that when he entered the town of Leicester, 
was mounted on a great white courser. 
' ¢-* . ‘ ‘ ® hee ’ 
pose, that this was tle idgutical Surgey 
‘ 


wht hi is nevei suffi rec to exceed t 


May we not reasonably sup- ; well-trimmed hawthorn hedge, 


. { °£ t,t he #fTol ‘ , ? ‘ ’ the he lee 
The gallant Earl, whose , height of four feet from the grognd.. In wire of thts neds 
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| follies and excesses of which most of his compani 
not that he was either niggardly or parsimonious. No man lived 
more like a gentleman than he; but there was a degree of serious- 
ness about him such as very rarely shows itself in the deportment of 
a reasonable and sensible youth under twenty years of age. Where 
morose fanaticism prevails, then indeed we cannot wonder that the 
fanatic should be sober aud cautious ; but Williams was no fanatic, 
though avery pattern of sobriety and good conduct. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that he made amazing proficiency in his studies ; and 
the proudest desire of his excellent father was gratified by beholding 
him, at the early age of two-and-twenty, numbered among the re- 
spectable fellows of Jesus’ College. 

In the meanwhile the attachment between the young people con- 
tinued daily to increase ; and joyful was the heart of the poor widow 
when she beheld the last prop of her old age an object of regard to a 
young man so highly and so justly respected. But Julia loved too 
Warmly. Sweet and gentle as her outward manner was, her heart 
was the abode of feelings not more pure than euthusiastic, and these 
preyed upon a constitution greatly too delicate to support a straggle 
With hope deferred ; for all Abraham’s success brought notthe day 
of their union nearer. As fellow of a College he could not marry ; 


directly opposite to the door of the house, is a greeu swing gate, o1 
opening W hich, and passing through the meadow, you come to ano- 
little hedge, drawn, at the distance of perhaps twenty fret, entirely 
round the vicarage. Within this a belt of genuine Exglish shrabs— 
of lilacs, laburnums, guelder-reses, mountain-ash, and filberts, is plant- 
ed, which overshadow, on each side, a gravel walk, and embosom 
the cottage in theic green leaves. On the lefi, however, the deli 
swells out into a little thicket, concealing the stable, and other ofices 
attached; beside which grow several taller trees, such as the fir, the 
beech, and the poplar; while behind the thicket is a little fish-pond, 
having a well-irimmed grass-walk carried round it, aud seve “al ele- 
gant weeping willows dropping their tresses into the water, Such 
are, properly speakiny, its pleasure- grounds, and it to this be added 
a kitchen garden, well filed with apple and plum-trees, and bisect- 
ed by a broad turf-walk, on each side of whieh grew roses and hya- 
cinths, and lilies of the valley, with violets and bluc bells, and here and 
there a lofty holly-hock—a tolerably correct notion will be formed, 
even by such as never have, and never may behold the place itself, 
of the unassumiug vicarage of St. Alphuge 

In this secluded spot dweli for fiiieca vears one of the most kind- 
hearted and pious individuals of whom the church of England has 





cause to boast—of him the werld knew nothing. Like other men, | and both he and she were aware, that his only chance of prefer- 
he was ambitious of fame when he first started into fife, but misfor-| ment was from the society, of which he was a member, and which had 
tunes, neither fomantic nor uncommon, taught him to curb his am-| bestowed his preferment upon his father. At each visit which he 
ition, and to seek for happiness, uot in this weild, but ia a better. | paid to his paternal fire-side, the lover was accordingly more and 


more shocked at the change in Julia’s appearance; though when he 
was by, she was all life and spirits, and her cheek glowed and her 
eye danced as they had been wont to do in other days. But as soon 
as he departed, she drooped again; aad it was but too manifest, that 
unless some fortunate accident should occur, such as might authorize 
their speedy union, poor Julia would not survive to fulfil her engage- 
ment. 


{tis to him, indeed, more than to any other person, that the vicarage 
of St. Aiphage owes al! of simple beauty yond it. There 
ig nota shrub upon the premises which was net planted by his hand ; 
and the elms which adora the church-yard torm the eniy monument 
which his modesty would suffer to be raised to his As I 
have uadertaken the care of his papers, and propose to make the 
public acquaimied with their contents, it may not be amiss if 1 pre- 
mise that task with some account of the author. Not that the life of | Just at this time, when Abraham, having attained the canonical 
acountry curate ean have in it mach of general interest—and the fife |age, was preparing to enter the sacred profession, his father was 
of my friead was not eveatly different from that of other istruck with a paralytic affection, from which he never recovered. 
but his sketches being for the most part sombre, it appears but The old man, after lingering a few weeks, died; and he died as he 
sonable to assign some cause why melanc!oiv subjects should have | had lived; calm, contented, full of trust in the God who had guided 
taken a faster hold upon his mind tha ts of a lighter nature: | him hitherto, and full of affection for his family and his people. The 
and that, [ think, the detail of his own brief career will effect, i blow was deeply felt both by his wife and children; and it came up- 
Abraham Williams, the sudject of > son of a 
clergyman in North Wales, whose prefermeni, (hough not ext 
enabied him to support in gentility and apparent comtort a family 
which consisted only of his wife and two children. O1 
Abraham was the eldest by four years, the girl having been born, as 
Benjamin was born to Jacoh, in the old age of her fathe 
Not far from the residence of Mr. 

the name of Evans, who, wiih an only daughter, thhabic 
cottage, and subsisted upon a scanty pittance, which her 


| 
| 
| 
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monurory. 





enrates— 
' | 
rea- | 
{ 
1 subjects 
This memo, Was th 
of his liberal and unrestrained course of life appeared. 
solutely peonyless. 
When the bitterness of grief for the loss of a kind parent began to 
lsubside, it was not possible for Abraham to hinder the reflection 
from arising, that now a greater bar than ever was thrown in the 


CUSIVe, 


' 


the latter, | 


Villiams dwelt.a widow lady of 


lis mother and sister must be main- 
This was a duty, of the paramount importance ef which his 


al neat 


husoand, 


a earthly comfort were centred. 


' tained, 


the former incumbent of the parish, had lefi. Julia Evans was two; mind was far too properly regulated not to be fully convinced; but 
years younger than Abraham, a gentle, delicate, aod retiring crea. | fet him be deemed selfish if something like sorrow would occasional- 


. . ! 
ture; in whose soft blue a 


most conm 


eye, and exquisitely pure complexion, the ly mingle with his feeling of gratitude towards that Providence, 
on observer might behold the proguosticai of a pres) Which had happily supplied him with the means of discharging it. 


ons were guilty— 


lish, is the order of my duties. 
on me as something far more awful than I ought to have u 
and when I remember that | must shortly add to it the 


einbarked in a profession so arduous and so poorly remu 


gentle Julia continues faithful to me, in spite of the little 


third year, Abraham had visited his native vale only onee. 


a short but a delightful one, because it was spent under the roo 


i way of that marriage, in the completion of which all his hopes of | 





eld ot seven, who Alas, we are net always made happy—by the conviction that we are 
iv, ov striving to do, our duty. 
reatures partaking of as much of the dross of the 
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rraves, just as 


mature dissolution. She was the so 
had all, one attex another, dropped into their their pa- aon 
rents began to count upon their atiaining to the full vigour of man. ! 


mutodcmens ofe 


hood. Of her, therefore, the most anxious care had been taken, and | earth as of the essence of the Divinity ; and till that dross be whol- 
. : a ee aa 

now her widowed mother breathed hardly another praver to Heaven, , ly purged away. 

except that it would be pleased to preserve for her a life, whieh even | best resolutions and endeavours. 


she could not but observe to be suspended by a single hair. 
Mr. Williams’ family and that of Mrs. Evans an intimate 
tance subsisted; and it brought about, as might have been anticipat- had net we courage to make J 
ed, the most ardent and romantic attachinent om the eteef-Abra- | his apprehensions. 
ham and Julia towards each other. 

» Abraham Williams had passed his eighteenth ye 
ther deemed it necessary that he should remove to College. 
bitter parting between the youth and his relatives, bat tt 
with Julia was more bitter by far. Yet there was a kecuness of en-, vate pupils into my house ; 
joymeant in the latter which perhaps more than counterbalanced its | settle all 
vitterness. The young people had hitherto 


But it is not possible, at 
his fas! hitely to divest ourselves of hepe. ‘ I will work harder than | have 
It was a) vet done,” said he w himself. ‘1 will strive for the place cf tutor at 
@ parting | my College; or [ will obtain a curacy in the country, and take pri- 


ar, wh 


upon my mother and sister, so as that when a living falls | 


been to each other as! may svare it with Julia.” It is very probable thathe might have suc- 


brother and sister ; they loved tenderly and ardently, but they knew | ceeded in the first of these schemes had he attempted it; for his ta-| eve that it will end in this. 


not the real nature of the love which subsisted between them. 
should they, indeed how shoulda boy of eiyhteen, and a givl of six- | 
teen, who met every day with all the aureserved contidence of child- 

hood, know—that their love was different in kind from that whieh 

the one felt for her only parent, the other for his parents and his sis- 
ter. Itis the moment of parting, which, in such cases, civulges the 

truth—nor is there a moment in all the years of our after existence 

wore wildly, and vet purely delightful, than that in which the disco- 

veryis first made. Young as they were, Abraham aud Juliaexchang- 

cd vows of eternal fidelity Before the last embrace was given. These 
yows were never broken, yet they were never fulfilled. 

Hlow often has my poor friend spoken to me of that hour! ‘1 
had bidden farewell to her mother,” he said, ‘‘ and was preparing to 
do the same by Julia, when she suddenly turned away from me and 
qnitted the room. i followed her instantly, and found her leaning 
against the paling which overhangs the brook, and weeping bitterly. 
It was a soft serene evening in October; the withered leaves were ly- 
ing in quantities on the path, and the few which still clung to the 
ranches overhead, were scre and yellow, and rustled sadly as the 
quiet air moved them. The sun had set, but the daylight had not 
yet passed away. Oh, [ cannot paint to you her look of agony, when 
{ put my arm round her waist, and, gently pressing her soft hand in 
mine, murmured, what I could not speak, something about comfort 
and farewell. The tears were flowing fast from her beautiful eyes, 
agd mine too gushed out in torrents. ‘Farewell, Julia,’ said I at 
length, ‘you will sometimes think of me when 1 am gone, and, as 
you follow our favourite walk, or sit beside that little stream, you 

_ will wish that [ were beside you, and look forwari with satisfaction 
‘9 the day of my return.’ I shall never forget her reply. Every 
word of it sunk deep into my memory, and can never Le erased while 
swaemory lasts. ‘ Think of you, Abraham !’ cried she; ‘ shall I ever 
\aink of aught besides?) Oh, what will these walks, or that stream, 
be tome when youare gone! Nothing, nothing! U will never fol- 
low them, I will never sit down where we have so often sat together, 
‘il you return.’ It was then,” coutinued he, “ that I felt how pas- 

wnately Lloved her; and then, for the first time, | spoke to her of 


How | lents were well known and duly appreciated in the University ; but 

then where could his mother and sister reside?) That plan, therefore, | 
was abandoned; and he accordingly set himself with all diligence to | 
carry into execution the other alternative, to which nothing but au 
overwhelming seuse of duty could have driven him. 

The curacy which he obtained was that of St. Alphage, of the lo- 
ealities of which a slight sketch has already been given. It was re 

tired, and therefore it suited the state of his finances; for the stipend | 
alowed was only forty pounds a-vear, and ise emoluments of his! 
fellowship amounted to an additional eighty, His was one of the 
poorer fellowships of Jesus. Had he resided, it might, perhaps, have 
brought ivan hundred pounds annually; but the value of such things 
is always diminished by non-residence. With a yearly income, 
therefore, amounting to one hundred and twenty pounds, Abraham 
prepared himself to nurse his aged mother, to protect his sister, and 
to discharge the unostentatious, but useful and often irksome. func- 
tions of a Country Curate. 

St. Alphage was far removed from the sweet vale of Aberquate, in 
North Wales, where Julia continued to reside, and where his own | 
youth had been spent. He had selected Kent as a part of the empire | 
in which, from its proximity to London, his chances of obtaining pu- | 
pils were the best; and being a stranger to the country, he naturally | 
accepted the first offer that was made of a cure and of a residence. 
Perhaps, too, he was fearful that a constant lifgering near the object 
of his devoted affections might induce him to deviate from the rug- | 
ged path which he had prudently determined to follow. He knew | 
that Julia was all excellence and purity ; that she would not tempt | 
him to a premature union, or willingly consent to any step which | 
would compromise the happiness or comfort of his mother, Ail this 
he knew well; but he knew also that she doated upon him with. wo- | 
man’s fondness; and he dared not leave it in hisown power to propose | 
at any moment a measure so rash as that which inclination was con- 
stantly suggesting. He distrusted not Julia, but himself; and to) 
place it beyond his own reach to act otherwise than as he hed wisely | 
resolved to act, he abandoned scenes rendered dear to him by the re- 
collections of his childhood, and by the presence of the only human 








tove, From that woment we were betrothed! O God, O God, how | being, in whose society life was truly valuable. ) 
aialy { I have said that between Abraham and myselfa constant epistola- 


Abraham and myself entered College together. We were matri- 
Jated on the same day—we attended the same lectures—we belong 
ed to the same set—and, going forward together in our acade:nical 
‘juree, We passed our examination on the same morning, and on the 
ame morning took our degree. From that period we never wholly 
‘ost sight wf each other, though our diferent walks in life kept us ge- 
orally apart; but the intercourse which could not be continued in 
/ersoa was Constiatly maintained by letter. Elence it is,that though 
ye separated before his misfortunes began, [ was not kept ignorant 
ithem, and am now enabledto detail them in the order in which 
ey occurred. 
it has sometimes been doubted whether an early attachment be or | 
2 not of advantage to a youth, who must make his way in the world. 
“or my own part, | am decidedly of opinion, that if his affections be 
réperly bestowed, such an occurrence is always advantageous to 


ry communication was kept up from the day of our departure from | 
the University till the commencement of his last illness. A 


lany of 

his letters are in my possession; and as I cannot but think that al 
more correct idea of a man’s character and feelings is to be obtain-! 
ed by perusing his unrestrained correspondence with a friend than} 
by any other means, | will here transcribe a few passages from one | 
or two of the epistles which I received from him after his settlement | 
in Kent. The letters are for the most part entirely devoted to the 
discussion of topics in which the writer himself was, as may be su; 
posed, deeply interested. But these are subjects which might not | 
equally interest the public, were they detailed at length; antl hence 

1 will offer only a few short specimens of the gencral style in which 
they are written. 

“| like my situation,” says he in one of them, “as muchas any 
man can like a place which is new to him, and which has no natura! 
vita: and the case of my poor friend fully justifies me in adhering to| claim upon his regard, by bging the residence of persons whom he | 

atepinion. Though of a disposition internally gay, Abraham Wili-| loves, ‘Lhe pcople appear to be, in general, very ignorant, but very 
aug never, diving the entire course of his college lif¢, rauinto the | cjvil ; . C 


j 





vr 


> 


Ours is not the nature of ange!s, | 


that he will forgive me, if 
something of imperfection must cling even to our | mind to dwell continually upon the most perfect of his creature 
Nevertheless, Abraham was too | Enough, however, of this. 
Between | good a son and too sincere a Christian not to relinquish his own wish- | be so, though T had determined to defer my communication a littl 
aequain- ies freely, uow that they came into collision with his duty; only he | !onger, and spare you the pain which I fear it will occasion, till things 
ulia a partaker in his sorrows and in ha 


| 
} 


| Sign-post of the inn, before I recovered vigour enough to wal 


jing into my arms. 


y oy er n | state of insanity. 
vey are all of the lower orders, ov of a class in society just re-| : 
- P’ 


= Se IO NR a, 


moved from the lowest, and they seem well disposed to treat wy; 
kindness and respect the person who is to propagate God's 7 
amongst them. The only thing, inderd, which I do not Cuties 
{ feel the responsibility imposed uy 
nderiaken. 
care of pri. 
Bret having 
in nerated, 
* But this is wrong. Ithank God that there is a home under 
roof provided for my mother and sister. | thank God, too, tha; - 


Prospect 
my friend, j¢ 


vate pupils, | confess that | am sometimes inclined to re 


which is before us of coming speedily together Ah, 


you knew that girl as I know her, you would not wonder that sho 


thus engrosses so many of my thoughts; ay, that she SOMEtiines 
comes between me and my Maker—so good, so pure, so sengib),. 
who would account any labour too severe which promised to secure 
her as its final reward !”’ Ni 

From the period of his father’s death, up to the expiration of the 
r ate : That 
visit occurred about twelve months after his removal to Kent. It was 
Mrs. Evans, and in a constant aod unrestrained intercourse aa 
lia. If any thing, indeed, could be said to embitter it, it was th; ‘a 
treme delicacy of the maiden’s health; who exhibited evey then 
symptoms of that fatal disease, which in two years after brough; ~ 
to an untimely grave. Abraham could not but observe the chayn 
in her appearance. Her form was wasted to a shadow; her che 
was sunken and hollow, and alternately pale and ruddy, as the feye 
went and came. But she laughed at his expressions of alarm. 
he reiurned home, if not quite at ease, at least determined to belicy, 
her own assertion, that love was her only malady, and that love rp. 
ver yet caused death as long as it was not slighted. 

Jn perfect accordance with her words were all Julia’s letters dy. 
ing the entire space of eighteen months which followed their je: 
parting. Atthe end of that time, however, her style became som; 
what more gloomy. She spoke of the worthlessness of eartily ep. 


f 
lever 


and 


joyments, and of the wisdom and necessity of her lover's fixing toy 


of his afi-ctions upon Heaven, and less upon her. She talked of hy 
utter inability to fulfil the expectations which he had formed, ory 


‘on them the more heavily, that now, for the first time, the sad effects | render him happy, who was far too good for her or for any woma 
He died ab- | 


living. ‘To this topic, indeed, she recurred so repeatedly, that Abr. 
ham became seriously alarmed, and at last urged her to satisfy his 
fears by stating the true cause of those expressions, which, instead of 
comforting, tormented him with a thousand apprehensions too hor. 
rible to be named. He had not seen her for nearly two years, wher 
the above letter was written. In due course of post an answer arriy. 
éd, of which [ subjoin a copy, 

* Twill not blame you, dearest Abraham, for the impatience in 
which your last appears to have been written, far less will [ insult 
you, by supposing that you could seriously suspect your Julia of in- 
constaney or fickleness. Oh, no—no! God is my witness, that yo 
are the subject and the only subject, of my thoughts by day, and of 
my dreams by night. I fear, indeed, that I think of youtoo much: 
Tam sure that I think of you far more than I think if my religion, o1 
of my Ged. But he knows how frail and weak we are; and I pray 
indeed there be any sin in suffering the 


You beg of me to be explicit, and I will 


d assumed a more decided aspect. 
* Be not alarmed, my beloved Abraham, when bk inform® you, that 


least during the season of youth, abso- my health has not of late been so robust as usual; and that my me- 


dical atiendants have assured me, that there is some risk that ] shal! 
not recover, I[ say, be not alarmed— perhaps I ought rather to hav 
said—-be not wholly ca-t down, If it be the will of God to remov 


and whatever my savings may be, I will| ine, your image will be the last that shall fade from my memorn 


and [ willonly go before, to prepare a place for you ina world where 
when we meet again, nothing can part us. But I cannot myself h 
True, Lam ill, very ill; 1 have not: 
deed quitted my bed for these ten days past; but Lam not yet willioy 
to dic, because | am not yet willing to be separated from you. \ 
vertheless, come to me if youcan. Your presence will, I think, b 
worth all the medicines which they force upon me; and which, ts 
please my mother, [ am reluctantly compelled to take. Ged bles 
qu, dearest friend, prays vour own affectionate Julia.” 
Immediately on the receipt of this distressing intelligence, Abi 

ham set off, by the most ready conveyance, to the Vale of Abc 
quate.—Of the circumstances whieh attended and ensued upon that 


| journey, he has himself drawn so vivid a picture, that I readily aval 


myself of it, in laying the detail before the reader. The following 
is the substance of a long letter which he forwarded to me, several 
months after his return into Kent :— 

‘“‘ The bitterness of death is past. She for whom alone J desired 
to live, for whose sake labour was easy, and anxiety light, whose av 
gel form, when it crossed my mind’s eye, came ever as a ministe! 


| of peace, aud the teacher of holy things; that gentle being, who was 


indeed too good for earth, has departed to her Father which is in 
Heaven, and left me not a ray of hope to guide me along the way 
which it behoves me to travel. Julia is dead, and I am aliveto tell it 
There was atime when the bare idea of such an occurrance froz' 
my very blood in my veins, and I deemed it utterly impracticable 
survive her; but I have survived, though for what purpose, or '° 
what good end, can be known only to Him who sees into futurity. 
Yet, that it is for some-good end, I have faith enough, in the midst 0! 
my sufferings, to believe; nay, | am already striving to submit will 
out repining to the dispensaticns of that power whose will it is the: 
to try me. 

“You will be better able to imagine than 1 am to describe the stat’ 
ef mind, in which my last journey from this place to Wales was per 
formed. It appeared to me that I should never reach my native va! 
ley; and when at length the old church tower became visible in the 
distance, the horses which dragged our vehicle seemed to relax eve" 
their former tardy speed Yet strange to say, when the coach stop 
ped, my strength absolutely failed me; I could hardly alight; ané 
when I did, I was obliged to lean, for a moment or two, against the 
k on 
towards Mrs. Evans’ cottage. 

Once in motion, however, and I could not move teo quickly—! 
was soon beside the little wicket which opens into the garden, #0" 
within view of the paling on the right hand, where Julia first pledge* 
to ime her love. 1 could hear, likewise, the waters of the stream 
bubbling and brawling as they did on that sweet evening; and the 


}sound brought back a thousand tender recollections, which flitte 
| across my mind during the instant that elapsed whilst | was hurry!" 


up the path way towards the door. I observed then, that the wit 
dow-curtains in Jutia’s room were drawn : and my heart beat almost 
to suffocation, as | strove, at firstin vain, to raise the latch. But | 
did raise it, and was met by Mrs. Evaas, whe fell sobbing and weeP 
‘ How is Julia?’ cried I; ‘ for the love of Hea 
ven speak, and tell me that she is better?’ The poor woman was 
about to reply, probably to entreat me to be cautious, when a shriek 
from the apartment of the invalid, told us that my exclamation had 
been overheard. I flew towards the stairs, and ascended them i a 
I heard my name murmured in Julia’s voice; ° 
byrst open her door; she was sitting up in bed with her arms exfen’ 
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a; | rashed towards her: she fell upon my bosom, and again re 
jeating my name lay perfectly still. Oh! how can I proceed ?—Af- 
er holding her in my embrace for several seconds, I laid her gently 
ack upon her pil.ow—she was a cerpse. Her spirit fled at the in- 
tant of our meeting ; and my name was on her lips when they ceas- 
.d to move forever. 

« Of what followed this scene I have no recollection, till I found 
ayself in bed in my own house, and my sister watching affectionate- 
y beside me. They say that many weeks have elapsed since Julia 
jied, and was buried ; thvt a violent fever confined me during a fort- 
ight at Aberquate ; and that when it departed, it left me a poor 
aniac. I believe these accounts to be correct; for my limbs are 
E sted to nothing. and my cheek is as pale and hollow as was that of 
balia when last [ beheld her. If it be so, I can only thank God that 
iehas restored me to my reason. Of my health, too, I must strive 
» be careful, for the sake of those whose dependence, is upon me. 
But of ambition, not a shadow remains. My pupils are dismissed— 

no longer desire preferment—why should I, for who is there to 
hare it? For the support of my mother and sister, this curacy, 
ith the profits of my Fellowship, would amply suffice ; and as Mrs 
‘sans has taken up her abode among us, the addition of her pittance 
ill place us allin affluence. Such are my plans for the future, un- 
i] it shall please God to remove me whither Julia has gone before.” 
Mr. Williams survived the date of the preceding letter, upwards 
‘twelve years. During the whole of that time he steadily adhered 
io the plans which he had laid down for himself; and was never 
nown to utter one sentence of complaint against fortune, or rather 
gaivst Providence. Of Jalia, too, he neither spoke nor wrote, ex- 
ept occasionally to myself, when I have from time to time visited his 
ottage ; but he wore a lock of her hair in his bosom, and carvied it 
with him to the grave. To his parochial duties he became more and 
sore attentive every day, His chief amusement was gardening; 
nd to diversify that he was in the habit of noting down all such 
yents as appeared worthy of recor’ within the circle of his little dis- 
rict. Thus were his sorrows sanctified to him, and he died at last, 


sis mother and his mother-in-law. 


he knowledge that she was provided for. Peace to his ashes ! 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 
‘ ( Continued. ) 


About the time that the Brisbane establishment was forming, a 
1ew settlement, by orders from home, was planted on Melville Isl- 
ind, at the northern extremity of New Holland, which, in a commer- 
‘ial poinvof view, as an intermediate station between the establish. | 
ments on New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and the ports 
of India and China, is likely to become of great importance in the| 
eastern world. It is in this neighbourhood that the annual fleet of | 
Malay proas fish for the trepang or sea-slug, an article of great con- | 
sumption in China, and sent chiefly to that market; not, however, | 
without passing through the hands of the Dutch, who beside laying 
high duties upon the articles imported into their settlements, fix an 
enormous advance on the prices of the goods given in exchange for 
it. Thisimpolitic conduct will probably have the effect of driving 
the Malavs to our new settlewent of Fort Dundas, on Melville [s}- 
and, where our merchants will treat with them on more liberal terms 
than they have been accustomed to at the Dutch settlements; and in 
this view we think it would be politic to allow these industrious peo- 
ple to establish themselves in the neighbourboed of their trepang 


lishery. 

It has heen said, that the Dutch feel annoved at the formation of 
this new establishment so near to some of their own: and the more 
so as they had themselves taken measures for anticipating us in the} 
same quarter. Wewould not willingly impute to them such uuwor- 
thy feelings; for, withoutadverting to our encient end only settle- 
ments on the island of Sumatra, which they know that we conseiited 
to transfer to them upon a plea totally unfounded in fact,* they can} 
scarcely have forgotten that we voluntarily surrendered to them every | 
island in the great oriental archipelago, which the fate o! war had | 
wrested fromihem when in alliance with France, nor tat to our ge- | 
nerosity they are indebted for every foot of Jand which they now 
hold in the east. 2 

The two islands of Bathurst and Melville are not on!y admirably | 
east, but the 
roduction of the va- 


situated with regard to the general commerce of the 
oil and climate are precisely adapted for the 
rious valuable spices and other articles which are at present solely 
supplied hy the easiern archipelago. Two specics of nutmeg and | 
the pepper plant are found growing wild in the woods, and the eab- 
vage-palm and betel-nut are occasionally met with; the sego-paim 
also grows abundantly on all parts of the northern coasts. The | 
woods abound with excellent timber, and there is plenty of rood* 
fresh water, both from wells and rivulets. In the course ef two 
months the settlers, consisting of a detachment of troops a party of 
stiarines.a few women, and forty-five convicts, in all one hundred | 
and twenty-six individuals, had giv en to the spot the appearance ot 
apopnious village: a fort had been constructed, containing quarters 
‘or the officers, anda large storehouse; thirty huts raised for the | 
soldiers and convicts ; gardens cleared and planted, and all hinds of 
culinary vegetables and maize flourishing in great vigour. Pigs, 
ducks, and fowls were doing well, and fast increasing their numbers. 
The natives, accustomed to hostilities with the Malay visitors, were 
or some time troublesome, by making ferocious attacks on detach- 
ed parties; but a timely chastisement, to convince them of our supe- 
Hor power, had apparently checked their hostile conduct. ‘Thus, 
men, our occupancy of New Holland may now he considered to ex- 
‘ead trom Cape Van Diemen tothe gulf of Carpentaria, on the nor- 
‘nem coast; and from Cape York, in lat. Il deg. to Bass’s Strait, 
\ latitude 39 deg. on the eastern coast; which latter coast abounds 
‘td numerous bays and harbours, into which a more minute re- 
‘arch willno doubt discover many fine streams flowing. All these 
ight, we think, be settled with advantage, fotming so many points | 
' communication along this extensive line of coast, and creaiing, 
is th ev would speedily do, a very considerable coasting trace. 
st accounts from New South Wales mention a discovery 
‘cannot fail to be of the utmost importance to the prosperity of | 
Two travellers, of the names of Howell and lume, sei | 


ne late 


le Colony. 

| from Sydney with a determination, if possible, to reach the sou- 

'm coast in Bass’s Strait. After passing several ranges of moun- 
“ins, some of which were so high as to be covered with snow even 
i summer, they reached a beautiful country, which they describe 
‘s * the first in respect of soil, and the mest English in point of cli- 
ate.” Theugh shut out by these mountains from all access to the 
\ gH const, it is easily approachable either by land, or by a navi-| 






, river of considerable magnitude, falling into Port W estern, | 
h affords a safe and convenient anchorage for shipping. This} 
in Bass’s Strait will therefore undoubtedly soon become the | 
d-quarters of a new settleme nt, and not only prove, at some fu- | 
F | 

' 


j 


tlie plea was, that we had usurped possession of the island of 
'gapore. Now that island they had never held, or even claimed, 
id its name even does not appear as one of the dependencies of Ma- 
"ea, (the only ground on which they could pretend a right to it) 
: the ininute statistics of their atithentic and voluminous historian, 
Lconivn. a: 
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with the second principal port of Van Diemen’s Land. It appears 
to us that a thousand convicts might advantageously be employed in 
preparing this newly-discovered district for future free settlers — 
When Botany Bay was first established as a penal settlement thir- 
ty-seven years ago, we believe it never entered into the contempla- 
tion of those who recommended the measure, that such a population 
and such a state of society, as now exist in the two colonies, could 
have been created within the first hundred years. Yet in a single 
generation we find the wilderness converted into the finest gardens, 
orchards and cornfields, and those lonely spots where a few strag- 
gling, half-famished and naked savages might be seen prowling 
about in search of sustenance to preserve! a miserable existence, are 
now covered with towns, villages and detached farm-houses, ‘he 
town of Sydney has 1200 houses and 7,000 inhabitants; and such is 


from £100 to £500 a year. 


Its noble harbour, with its ‘hundred coves,’ capable of containing 
all the shipping in the world, its warehouses, and its quays, and the 
number of ships which visit it, give to itthe appearance and bustle 
;of an English seaport. It has two churches, two Wesleyan chapels, 
| and a Roman Catholic Chapel ; an excellent market, held three days 
in the week, and a large oblong sqnare, with commodious public 
Stores for the reception of unsold goods: in return for which trifling 
dues are levied, amounting in the year 1817 to £130; and in 1822 to 
| £595. This market is well supplied with grain, vegetables, poultry, 
| butter, eggs, and fruit, but some of them sold at higher rates than 
| might be expected. 





the demand for land and new buildings, that the former in many | have no tropical fruits, but says, on the other hard 
places is stated to be worth £1000 an acre; and that houses let for |tee fruits and ve eetables of the mother country. a 
Nothing can be more delightful than | wellafford to resign the orange and the citron, «| 
the commanding situation of this capital of the Australiar world. and grain, in substance, produce and quality, sre be 


* By the late accounts of the colony, which reach down to the lat-| the colony; but that these depredators have now beer 


ha 


reg period, a commanding position for protecting the navigation of | kets, and other conveniences, quite equal ts ‘hee of the sister Ps 
the Strait, but also afford the means of a speedy communication | lony. 


In point of fact there is very little choice between the two colonies : 
that of Van Diemen, having on an average a lower temperature of 
about ten degrees, assimilates more nearly with Engiand in its cli- 
mate and productions. Fortunately the settlers, or the leading men 
at least, seem best pleased cach with their own i-land. A discussion 
on their relative superiority by the Presidenis of the respective ag- 
ricultural societies somewhat amused us. He of New South Wales 
boasted of the superior advantages of that colony in water. in eli- 


mate, and in unbounded extent, to say nothing of Van Diemen’s 





land beingtwenty vears behind in civilization. To which the other 
answers, by denying the truth of the firs: position, as to water: and 
| by asserting that, as te climate, Van Diemen’s land ‘es undonbtedly 
| the advantage, its summer heat being es 70 to ©0 of New Soutir 
Wales, and thewinters never severe: he that thev 
aithey have all 
may therefore 
their potatoes 
yond compari- 
|son superior to those which New South Wales produces + and if the 
wool be at present inferior, in respeet of which article the elder eolo- 
iny boasts so much the experiment is oly in its infaney in Van 
| Diemen’s land, but there is ne reasen to Coubt thet the climate is 
jequally favouratie to the breed of fine woolled sheep To the as- 
lsertion of superior civilization, the President cbhserves, that, till 
jcight years ago, no vessel was permitted to enter the ports of Van 
| Diemen’s land, nor any thing to be imported, but by way of Port 
iJackson; that thence ; se treble-convicted 
Hfelons, out of whom, as might be expected, bands of robbers were 
‘formed, who, under the name of bosh-rangers, for vears desolated 
Sappily des- 
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Iso were received her refi 


ter end of last year, (1823) which was a year of remarkable abun-|troved, and that. with the occasional exception of # few sheep be- 


dance, it appears that gooe mutton, beef, and pork were to be had 
from the butcher from 6¢ to Sd. per pound; that wheat was selling 


-omposed and happy; havmg previously committed to the dust both in the market at 4s. 7d. per bushel; oats at 2s, 9d.; barley at 3s.; 
Of his sister it is needless to take | maize at 2s. 6d.; potatoes at 8s. per cwt.; fowls at 2s. 9d. per couple; 
arther notice, than that she is the mother of my children ; and that|eggsat Is. 9d. per dozen; butter at 2s. 3d. per iby cheese at Is. Bu. 
othing gave my poor friend so much comfort on his death-bed, as} per lb. The price of the best wheaten bread was fixed by the as- 


size at 3 1-2d. for the loaf weighing 2lbs.’—IMentworth, vol. 1. page 
450. 
A chartered bank is established at Sidney, which has shared divi- 


a saving bank, instituted hy Governor Macquaric. They have the 
‘ Australian Magazine,’ the ‘Australian Newspaper,’ and the ‘Syvd- 
ney Gazette.’ They have also a Philosophical, an Agriculture}, and 
® Horticultural Society. Neither has the religious ain! moral educa- 
tion of adults nor of the children of the poor been neglected. 
have various schools for both sexes, supported from the public reve- 
nue of the colony ; besides Sunday Schools for the 


| 
| 
pepe among the proprietors of 12 to 15 per cent. and there is also 
| 
| 


— 


ded by three or four hundred children. They have private semina- 
ries for the more opulent classes, two of which are kept by clergy- 
menof the established church; and there are several schools in Syd- 
nev for the board and education of young ladies. 

On the banks of afresh water Stream at the head of Port Jackson 


harbour, we find the town of Paramatta with a population ef 1500} 


souls, having its chvre’: and chapels, its government beuse, orphan 
house, hospital, manufactory of coarse cloth, (in which about 160 


unruly female convicts are employed,) besides other substantial | 


buildings, and among them two inns, where. it is said, all the com- 


fort and accemmodations, that are met with in similar establishments | 
It has ifs two half veariv fairs, for 


in England, are to be found. 
the sale of cattle and other stock. 
which reflects the greatest credit on its founder, 
Macquarie—a school fer the education and civilization of the abori- 
ines of the country Its success may be doubtful, but the tten- 
tion is so praiseworthy. that it would be well to continue it in spite of 
some trifling circumstances. of a discouraging nature, whieh hap- 
pen to all new institutions. Jt appears, by the latest accounts from 
Sydney, that not less than 400 natives attended and were feasted ai 
the late Parmatta fair. 


It has, besides, an institution 
the late Governor 


The town of Windsor, on the river Hawkesbery, is also in an im! 


proving conditicn, with its population of 860 or 9U0 souls : and New- 
castle,on the Coal river, witha larger population, avd a neat chureh, 
is likely, at no great Jengthof time, to become a valuable settlement 
on account of its coal, its shell-lime, and good timber, chiefly cedar 


and rese-wood Bat the flourishing condition of the towns is net the 


| criterion by which’ we are to judge of the prosperity of the colony ; 


we must leok to the state of the farms, the piogress of agriculiure, 


}and th» rapid increase of the flocks aud herds, before we can culy 
, appreciate the resources and the wealt 
alene is of infinite importance, being of a staple equal to any and | 


The } 


of the colony. Woo! 


superior to most of the samples brought to market. The 
the colonists will produce them hides and tallow in abundance ; he- 
sides wheat, barley, rye and oats, they have the finest and never fail- 
ing crops of maize: the vine flourishes in the southern, and sugar, 
coffee, and ail the tropical fruits may be raised in the northern set- 
tiements. In short, every vegetable product, from the pine-apple to 
the potatoe, may be obtained in this single colony. 

‘The progress of civilization and imprevement has been still more 


caitle of 


rapid on the little Island of Van Diemen, though fiftcen years later | 


in its commencement, and though the original colonists were the re- 
convicted felons that had been banished to Norfolk island, who were 
subsequently recruited with convicts of the very worst descriptien. 
But its fine climate, its beautiful appearance, its rivers and magni- 


cent h»rbours, soon procured for it the preference of voluntary ensi-| 


They j deer, hares, 


. et 
gratuitous ine 


(struction of the poor; of which the Wesieyans alone have five. atten- | 


grants, which was strengthened by a striking resemblance of many cf 


its teatures to Great Britain. Between the years 1818 and 1820, the 


population and produce were nearly doubled. In the iatter year alone | 


1,060 free settlers arrived. The number of convicts at this time was 
3.477. of which 3,107 were men, and 370 women; and the total po- 
pulation amounted to 6,178 souls. In 1821, the population had in- 


- . . « 2 “ - 2 Oe . wie = 
cre. sed to 7,185, cf which 3,246 were free persons, 3,989 convicts ; | 


Oe 


since that time 500 respectable families have emigrated to this isl-| 


ak 


and: and an additional number of convicts have been sent thither, 


nels and schéols, have been erected and endowed; and hanks, mar- 


ing stolen from the solitary farms, where the flocks stray over a 
| Wide extentof country, personsand property are pot cily sefe in 
jevery settled part of Van Diemen’s Jand. It is cimost superfuons 
j to add that beth these colonies are purcly English; the! ail the feel 
lings and} 


habits of the settiers, their velivious, moral end eccnomical 
institutions, are modclicd on those of the mother country: 
sports and recreations, their fairs and their eattle eli eir balls, 
assemblies ond races differ only in degree from which they 
left behind, Even in their hunting ond shooting they aie not satis 
fied without an Tinglish pack of hounds and English game. In this 
last refinement Van Diemen’s land appears to take the lead; for, not 
j}eontented with hunting emus and the bandicout rats, 
| ane shooting quails, svipes, pigeons, plovers, curlews and grouad- 
| parrots, au association has Leen formed to introduce from England 
sheasants, grouse and partridges ; which will of course 
the followed by an enactment fer the preservation ef game on Van 
Diemon’s land. Tt eppears also that the conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries of life are by no means lost sight ef. Hobart Town, 
like London, is watered by pipes. It has not only its banks and its 
| bell-rooms, but ean already beast of sbout sixteen breweries and 
idistileries; various manufactories of clothing and cther articles of 
} domestic use; avd its citizens are enlightened by the ‘ Tasmanian 
| Gazette’ ‘ 


vy; that then 
ws t! 


ti.oge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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kangaroos 





and * Launceston Advertiser.’ 
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From a ceosus taken by some of the loading men among the pe 

and aceuracy, it that the 
at vearamounted to 7.556, and ildren to 
while the numbes only 1,558, 
aad their ¢ cccument, 
thatthe proj; erty, whethes real or personal, held by the two classes 
! 


jtitioners with the createst care appears 
their ec! 


crants were 


lemancip'sts in ti 


of voluniary e: 


5,850: 


idven S7&. 'tappears tor m the same 


j Was pretty wearily ii relative pro: ortion to their respective numbers; 


j the emancipists possessing 29,028 acres of land in cultivation, 212.- 
l oor 
tow 
: 


335 acres 1.260 houses in 
S179 sheen, 2.415 horses and 38.963 swine, 


nastire 42. 988 head of horned 
jeaitic, 23 j 


| 


15 colonial 
burdens, aud capital invested in foreign trade, 
ie. to the ameunt of £150,000:—while, ow the other 
10,737 acres of 
houses in towns, 
and 6,304 
and com- 
LICO000; the estimated agerecate value 

of the prenerty « iLe emancipist 
| Colenists amounting to £1,123.690, and that of the emicrant Colo- 
favour of the former otf 


vessels of various 
aid dom 
fhand, the 


+: . . , ‘ - 4 . + ¢ 
land in evltivation, 128,309 acres m_ pasture, 300 


cmigrants pc ssessed only at that time 


} 77 ey 
” 


128.582 headof herned catile, $7,391 shee Pp 155 horses 


|swine, 8 colonial vessels, and capital invested in’ trade 


merce, to the amount of 
¥ 4 


every deseription possessed by 


nists to £526.) 30, ienving an excess in 


L597 4E4 


J—Reniworth, vol. i. p. 414. 
imitained as to the efficiency of 


| Frequent doubts bave been e: 


these colonies considered as *‘ a school of correction and referm ” 
| On this nar H 


j enconragirg the 








ect, howevel 


ation of the pecr to the Australian colonies, 


of the s as well as on the policy oF 

2 Cniigi 
Mr. Wentworth has published three letters addressed to Mr. Peel by 
a gentionan who is evidentiy well verse? in the matters on which he 
I treats, and who, to an intimate knowledg: adds full 
lipformation regarding the state of the prisons, penitentiarics, and 
of the labouiing poor at home: these letters form the best 
The following ts a striking view 


of the colonies, 


condition 
portion of Mr. 
of the efiects produced by the colonization of convicts. 

The extent to which reform has been effected among the convicts 
| heretofore sent to New South Wales is not, I believe, generally or in 
{deed at all known: I shall therefore just give a sketch of it. The 
number of persons transported to New South Wales, froin its esta 
blishment in 1788, to the end of the year 1815, was 13,801 men, and 
13.965 women, total 17,066; of these 6,067 became free by pardon 
and service, 1688 held tickets ef leave. 3,813 stil! continue convict 
'and the remainder. 5,498, had died, hi ving a considerable numbe: 
previously become free. Those become free, with then 
children who had come to maturity, 1,947 persons, formed in IS2! 
| 3.478 families, having 7.212 children, and possessed 251,941 acres ot 
land in pasture, 34,769 in cultivation, 2,447 horses, 59,465 head ot 


Wentworth’s work. 


| ad 


. 


who had 


| horned cattle, 168,960 sheep, 25,568 swine, 3,478 houses, 15 decked 
} ° —_ e ° ° ° ’ 
| vessels, of various burthen,87,0G0/, worth of agricultural des d steck 
' 


and 300,000C]. invested in trade; the estimeted value of their entire 


property being 1,662.201/. sterling, all the creation and {fruit of the: 
: = ’ “4 . ’, 
own industry ; and they emploved aud subsisted 4,640 c ct Ta 


| hourers, making thereby a saving to the government of 116.0007. pes 








| so that the population at this moment cannot be far short of 12,000 | annum; as appears by the colonial general muster of pepuation j nie 
souls. Io the year 1821, (since which we believe there have been | property. for the year 182 Here the reformation thet has taken 
no returns.) the amount of live stock in the colony was 170,391! place inthe convicts, transported to New South VW ears both 
sheep, and 34,780 head of horned cattle; and the value of the an- jin its nature and degree. Of 17,600 pe rsons t re rte { yea 
nual produce wes estimated at £234,975, of which was exported to | nearly 5.500 have died; 3,800 are still cony ; 1,700 are so fai 
the amount of about £60,000; and of this cum more than half was | reformed as to have obtained the first degree of rewi and Indu 
for the supply, chiefly in grain, of the sister-colony ef New South | gence, and 6,067 have become heads of fami es, } nu eholders, anc 
Wales. In Hobart Town, the number of houses were 600, contain-| proprietors of landed’ and other propert the v of sbove one 
ing 3,500 inhabitants, and new buildings are rising up every day; | million anda half sterling; have upwards o: nine the 

vet rents, in the two capitals at least. are high, being from GO to who are in the course of being educated in ind trict hebits. am 
£200 a vear, fora single house. At the other extremity of the iste | « mploy, and subsist, and thereby re lieve the crown from the ex] 

and is Launceston. containing about 250 houses and 1,200 inhabi-| of subsisting more than 4,600 convict Vy hatever the privete me 
tants. It'stands upon the river Tamar. 2s Hobart ‘Town does upen | vals or failings of these peoples t ane 1] e creater nus ibe re 
the Derweut, both of them magnificent rivers, terminating in bays }them are not worse in this respect than thew une ected fellow 
and harbours, the Jatter not excelled in the world besides. George | colonists, they have been politically, ar 1 as far a man laws are 
‘own bas also been recently established on the banks of the ‘Tamar, | concerned, morally reforme d. Phey have become jathers of fanu 
as a place of secondary banishment. and has a manufactory Of | Hes, they possess co: sideral 1 property . creat d a ! echired | 
cloth, &c. for the employment of female convicts. It contains about | industry and honest exertion, and fulfil a the political, sor al, anu 
600 mbabitanis. Here, t o,asin New South Wales, churches, cha-) domestic duties 6f citizens: and thety children iu the course 


hecomine, and will become, equal to any 
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in any part of the king 
consideration of 5, tha w So 
tlement, has been productive, in an eminent degree, of substantial 
and beneficial reform ia the persons transported thereto.”— Went- 
worth, vol. ii. p. 156, 158. 

Then with regard to economy or the expense of the system, he 
finds, from the reports of parliamentary committees, that the average 
expense per man transported to New South Wales is considerably 
below that in gaols, peuitentiaries, houses of correction, or hulks. 
Thus the average annual expense of each man in the hulks for thirty- 
four years is 281. 7s. 4d.; an estimate for the same period, in peni- 
tentiaries (had they existed so long) 32/. 16s. 2d.; in nine gaols, 
houses of correction, and bridewells, (including Milbank, the ave- 
rage of which alone is 561. 15s.) 381. 14s.; while att average for the 
same period for each convict transported to New South Wales has 
been no more than 20]. 14s. 5 1-2d., and this includes subsistence, 
clothing, superintendence, the civil government, and the naval and 
military expenses of the colony, as well as the transport of the con- 


’s dominions. I do therefore conclude, upon | 
these facts, that New South Wales, as a penal sets | 








victs out. The following is a condensed comparative view of the 
total expenditures of the three systems. 
“The entire expense of New South Wales, from its setilement in 
1788, to December, 1821, has been 5,301,023!. 16s. 6d., for which 
33,155 persons have been transported, and subsisted, and all the 
civil, naval, military, and other expenses of the colony paid. To 
have kept the same number during the same period, in hulks, would 
have cost the nation, including the fitting up of the necessary number 
of hulks, forty, at least, 7,214,486/. 3s 6d. And to have subsisted 
and managed them in penitentiaries, erected and supported, not at 
the same rate of expense as Milbank penitentiary, but upos the most 
economical plan, would have cost fer superintendence and subsis- 
tence only, 7943,,2211., and the expense of erecting the necessary 
number of penitentiaries, forty at least, upon the least expensive plan 
vet effected, | mean the plan of the Maidstone gaol and penitentiary, 
the erection of which, for the accommodation of 450 prisoners, not 
withstanding the utmost attention to economy, and simplicity of 


crown labourers, who really are, in a measure, i 
in the colony. It is to be observed thatthe government has to feed, 
clothe, and lodge all the convicts not distributed among the colonists. 
Now if those 10,000 crown labourers, or even-a part of them, were 
employed in clearing and fencing farms, and, erecting. houses on 
them, they would clear and fence a sufficient quantity of land every 
year, for several thousand farms, and besides erect a house on each 
farm.”’—vol. ii. p. 230, 231. 

It is then shown, by a detailed estimate, that the labour of prepa 
ring a farm of thirty acres, fenced with a three-rail fence, one acre 
cleared for a garden, and five for agvicultura! cultivation, witha cot- 
house twenty-four feet long, twelve feet wide, and eight feet high, 
weather-boarded and shingled, could be completed by one convict in 
one year at an expense, including the materials, of 19/. This being 
the case, it is further shown, by a number of detailed estimates, 
what an advantage it would be to the labouring poor of England 
and Ireland, and what a relief to the parishes, if 5,000 families should 
annually emigrate from each of the two couatries to New South 
Wales, for the reception of whom 10,000 such farms as above men- 
tioned could be prepared by the convicts already there, and to 
whom, it is supposed, the government have no means of giving pro- 
fitable employment. This is a point worthy at least of serious 
consideration: for we are satisfied, that the Australian colonies are, 
of all others, those in which pauper emigrants can be settled with 
the least expense to the public, and with the greatest advantage to 
themselves. 

On a review of what has been done by convicts, both for the colony 
and themselves, the success of industrious families of voluntary emi- 
grants can, we think, be no longer doubtful; and it will become a 
question for serious consideration, how far it may be advisable for 
parishes to be at the expense of the transport of a certain number of 
those families which are annually relieved by the poor rates, to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. The writer of the letters to 
Mr. Peel proposes to send out annually five thousand families, con- 
sisting of tweuty-five thousand souls, for whose reception the convicts 


style, cost 192,000/. would have cost the farther sum of 8,366,6-401., | can with ease prepare five thousand habitations and farms ; that for 
making a total, for penitentiaries, of 16,309,861. sterling.’’—vol. ii. | each family of five persons a contribution of £10 a year should be 
p. 164. 


Besides, he argues, and we think fairly enough, that the labour 
performed in New South Wales is much more valuable than that of 
prisoners in hulks or penitentiaries ; that, in fact, the emplaymeut of 
convicts at home, where there is a superabundance of free labourers, 
is of no benefit whatever to the country, but, on the contrary, a seri- 
ous evil, as it must throw out of employment an equal number of 
free labourers, who will come on the poc.‘s rate for subsistence; that 
allowing, however, the labour of convicts in hulks and penitentiaries 
to be of ali the value that the favourers of the system may be pleased 
to make it, its amount is a mere trifle in comparison with that of 
New South Wales. 

‘That colony is certainly the fruit of the convicts’ Jabour. It now 
contains a population of more than 40,000 souls, who occupy up- 
wards of 700,000 acres of land, and possess upwards of 5,000 horses, 
120,000 head of horned cattle, and 350,000 sheep; it contains five 


thriving towns, and several villages; it consumes British manufac: | 
tures annually of the value of 350,000/.; its exports aurount to; in part by the poor’s rate, would be found in any considerable num- 
100.0007. per annum ; it employs upwards of 10,000 tons of shipping, | ber willin 


and yields a colonial revenue of more than 50,000/. a year: whereas 
if the same convicts had been kept in England, either in bulks, peni- 
tentiaries, or any other better system of correction, and employment, 
their labour, instead of being productive and valuable, would have 
been in itself of very little value, and, as coming in competition with 
free and unconvicted labour, would have created a far greater ex 
pense in the shape of poor’s-rates, for the subsistence of those whom 


it would have thrown out of employment, than any possible saving 
that would have been derived from it. 


The convict in Expand, so! three fetters from which. we have made extracts; and if the docu- 
far as his labour is concerned, becomes a compctitor with the free 
labourer ; the convict of New South Wales becomes not a competitor 
‘with, but an employer of the free labourer of England, to the full | 


extent of the expense of his, the convict’s, maintenance: because all 
the money expended in New South Wales has beci, directly or indi- 


factures.’’—vol. ti. p. 155, 156, 


coming an honest and useful citizen; and that these chances are, the redundant population of Ireland,) to keep up the excessive pent! V4 AN KILLED BY AN 
‘ - : . Aha 4 ‘ 


; when it is concluded he may with ease afford to pay so much. 


paid to the emigration fund from the poor’s rate, for fourteen years, 
and that the annual rent to be paid by each emigrant settler shall 
also be £10 a year, to commence the third year of his settlement, 

We 
cannot follow him through all the estimates by which he arrives at 
his conclusions, but the result is that a permanent reduction and re- 
lief would be afforded ia the parish rates of £30 a year, ou an ave- 
rage, for every family of five persons subsisted wholly or in part by 
the poor’s rate. , We see but one objection to this scheme. The emi- 
gration contemplated can only be voluntary ; in crowded manufac- 
turing parishes there might perhaps be no insuperable difficulty in 
procuring emigrants—these, however, would be theleast useful class 
of persons for the purpose in view But in agricultural parishes, in 
which the love of the native soil has allits primitive hold on thc affec- 








. . 7 *.* { 
rectly, expended in the purchase and consumption of British manw- , 


| tion of tre 
Another most important advantage is secured by sending the con- | other words to taxes to be icvied on the people of England, (who have, 
victs io New South Wales. There the culprit has the chance of be-| certainly, no right to pay for the emigration, ©: 


tions, and where the idea of transportation to Botany Bay as a pun- 
ishment is still regarded with salutary horror, we doubt exceedingly 
whether families of the class alluded to, that is, subsisted wholly or 


g to avail themselves of the advantages held out to them. 
These persons look to the poor’s rate as a source of support legally 
their own, and would listen with great distrust and jealousy to any 
propsition coming from the overseers, calculated to relieve the rate, 
as they would think, at their expense. 

If, however, as is probable, a committee of the House of Commons, 
in the next session, shall be appointed to examine into the question 
of emigration from the United Kingdom, and from Ireland in parti- 
cular, we would strongly recommend to its particular attention the 


ments thereia referred to, and the estimates grounded upon them be 

correct, we caanot help subscribing to the following conclusion, 
strongly as it is expressed. 

“ {ft the [vish land proprietors, from any ill-grounded fears of the 

mischief of poor’s rate, will not agree to the adoption of some 

cls means for promoting the emigration of the redandant popula- 

* bat will be looking to the imperial government, or in 


— 


n wantof employment, | from whence, 


December 24, 
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descend two broad, long ends, of gauze, trimm, 
round with blond, the. ends: are. ary and they shen 


: fall 
‘right side, rather backward; the: blond all round is headed “vi sto 
,rouleau of geranium colour; the ends of the sash : n 


‘are headed by asmall bow of gauze. A half dress robe for receiy. 
ing friendly dinner parties, is another charming costume; it js le. 


vantine, the colour walnut-tree-brown ; is is trimmed with two broad 
flounces, pinked in the style of the 17th century, not only at the 
edges, but in rows of small aislet-holes above the scalops. The front 
of this dress is in the Bavarian style, with straps across: in the cen. 
tre of each strap is a wrought silk button, with tassels at each termi. 
nation. The dress is made particularly low, the corsage a la Vierge ; 
the sleeves are Jong, not very wide, and ornamented at the cuff part 
with bias straps, buttons and tassels, to correspond with those on 
the tablier part, in front of the skirt. An evening dress of celestia) 
blue gauze has also been completed for alady of rank; it has thre, 
flounces scalloped at the edges: the body was made in the Circassian 
style: the sleeves were long, of white tulle, beautifully figured, ang 
surmounted by a Spanish mancherons, of the same colour anj 
material as the dress. A violet-coloured dress of crape, with 
three rows of trimming round the border, representing foliage 
is a handsome dress for a dinner party; it is made particularly hig), 
and the body is fluted across the bust; it has long, and wide sleeys: 
but not en gigot. A fichu of Japanese gauze, of novel inventio, 
is a graceful appendage under a low dress; a falling collar of point, 
richly trimmed round with blond, imparts an elegant finish to th; 
bust and back; each point is united, at its commencement, by a ria, 
strap of fluted white satin. : 

The soft and silver-like texture of the Japanese gauze renders j; 
much in request amongst the most fashionable ; a home cornette of 
this material, trimmed with blond, has excited much adiniration; }; 
comes low on the forehead, and is conspicuously wide at the temples: 
a small sprig of sweet peas is placed on each temple, underneath the 
border ; and bows of a most richly brocaded ribband, all white, ar 
lightly scattered over the cawl and head-piece ; the strings, whic) 


float loose are of the same ribband. Another home cornette is y 


beautiful blond; andis worn very much over the right side of th 
hair; on the left, which is arranged in clustered curls, are placed 
three full blown roses ; and these seem to be the commencement o 
a wreath, which appears to be continued across the cawl; it has 
very beautiful and truly novel effect. Dress hats seem likely tobe 
the most prevailing evening ‘coiffeure for married ladies; they are 
generally of white crape or stiffened net, andare ornamented either 
with marabouts, or ostrich feathers, playing in various directions; 
the other ornaments consist of scrolls of gauze edged with a binding 
of satin in bias, of a French white. Over some dress hats there isa 
broad blond of beautiful pattern, falling over the crown. Pink crape 
dress hats, with ostrici feathers of the same colour, are much admir. 
ed. Toques en squellettes, the ribs formed of whiite satin, pearls, and 
a slight portion of coloured gems, form a superb head-drese for ful) 
dress parties. On the right side is a divided tulip; the petal leaves 
of white satin, edged round with pearls; and across it are two glau- 
vina pins, the heads formed of torquvise stones; this toque is finish 
ed by a fine plume of white flat ostrich feathers. The turban toque 
of geranium gauze is yet more splendid; next the hair is aban. 
deau of white satin, embellished with pearls and diamonds. A 
long white feather, en saule plereuse, droops, rather backward, over 
the left shoulder. This turban discovers the hair behind, being made 
open, and the front only sustained by cross bars at the back of the 
head, composed of pearls, clustered close together, and studded, at 
intervals, with diamonds set in wrought gold. 

Cachemire shawls of a bright yellow, approching to the orange, 
with a broad border of variegated flowers, anda very deep fringe, 
are favourite envelope over a high dress. Pelisses of violet colour 
puree, and other dark, but pleasing colours, are made plain, and ar 
well suited to the promenade: it is anticipated that such pelisses will 
be trimmed with fur as the season farther declines ; the grey squirre! 
on the dark colours, and the jetty lynx on those that are light. A 
pelerine, made quite plain, of black Genoa velvet, has been seen on 
the shoulders of a very fashionable Indy, over a high dress, for th 
morning promenade. India rose, the brightest of all red roses, is 


the favourite colour for carriage pelisses, the materjals, gros de Na 
ples.—Nov. Ist. 








iiherwiee support | 


equal iv his favour is evident from the fact, that “ one half the | and increase the incomes of the Irish gentry, they will give just rea- | 
number of persons transported to,New South Wales, up to 1815, | sons for suspecting that they are influenced rather by motives of pri-| 
had, in 1821, become free, 


holders and settlers.” 


and were heads of families, house-| vate and individual, though mistaken interest, than by patriotism 


ELEPHANT AT EXETER 
‘CHANGE, 


Last evening, at eight o'clock, an inquisition was taken by 


£ 
But it is impossible, or very nearly so,\and humanity: and their increasing distresses will meet with little | a8 Higgs, Esq., the Deputy Coroner for the Duchy of Lancaster, a! 


that, in the present state of the labouring population of Fngland, | commiseration, as they may be fairly attributed to themselves. If\ the White Horse, in the Strand, touching the death of John Tietjen 
convicts discharged from hulks and penitentiaries can, however | every poor family of five persons can be comfortably settled in New |@ Gernian servant to Mr. Cross, at the Royal Menagerie, Exetc: 
reformed they may appear to be, continue honest. ‘“ How can South Wales, Y 


at the very trifling expense to the country of fio | ‘Change, who was killed by the elephant there, yesterday morning 
a man,’ asks this writer, stating his case however a little too | pounds twelve shillings per open e 


or forty-two years, I think the | The following evidence was adduced :— 
strongly, “‘ coming out of a hulk or penitentiary, with necessarily a | mouths of the Irish gentry, as to al! c | 


) t aims of relief from the imperial 
tainted character, claim honest employment and subsistence in a | parliament, must be stopped ; and if they will not consent to incur so 


Mr. Wm. Tyler.—In the early part of the morning I was in the 
country, where men of untainted character and the most sober and | 


| large beast room. The deceased came down stairs and fondled wit! 
| trifling an expense for such a purpose, perhaps it will be said, they | the elephant in front of his den. He was the usual attendant on the 
industrious habits cannot, with all their efforts, obtain employment to | deserve to suffer all the mischiefs of a redundant, unemployed star- 
subsist by 2” | ving population.’’— Wentworth. 

We remember, not many years Q'30, a good deal of nseudo-phi- 
lanthropy, if we may use such a term, in parliament and out of it, | O 
on the hardship and cruclty of not accommodating the convicts of| 
New South Wales with a passage home at the expiration of their ser- 
vitude. The facts above stated show the value of such complaints, 


elephant, having more control over it than any other person. The 
deceased called me to observe how familiarly the elephant was play: 
ing with him. He showed the beast his foot, and he touched it wit) 
his trunk most tenderly, and the deceased seemed proud of his supe- 
riority in the control. He had been lame for three weeks, and did 
not attend his usual business. After breakfast I saw deceased ani 
the other keeper go to the den to clean it out; it is usual to have two, 
one to keep him in subjection, whilst the other cleaned out the cage 
oes not afford her aid, | My attention was called to the other end of the room, and my bach 
portation expires, is the | beauty often blindly giving way to what is only novel, is sometimes | Was towards them, when I heard Mr. Edward Cross, the proprietor 
, enamoured of what touches oa the ridiculous, and dress may be-| Say, ‘ now, John, don’t go, you may get your lame foot hurt.” Th 
Some sensible obervations are made in these letters as to the mode | come a disguise instead of an ornament. The adopting a mixture next moment I heard a sound, and an exclamation, and on turning 
of distributing and employing the convicts. He recommends the | of striking colours has, however, of late vears been the “only devia-| round I saw the deceased falling from the den. 1 rushed forward 
local government to remove them as far from the towns as possible, | tion from real elegance that we have witorssed in the costume of | immediately and pulled him away; the animal did not seem incline! 
«to be employed by those settlers who are engaged in agriculture and| the British fair: nevertheless, the assortment and association of | to repeat the blow. I turned the deceased on his side, and I saw he 
grazing. “ The convict assigned to the settler is compelled to| these colours became a study among fashionists, producing a very | had a contusion on his breast, the blood gushed from his mouth and 
-continnal labour ; he is out of the way of evil example; he cannot | charming effect; and the lively and varievated appearance Que | nose very copiously. He never spoke or groaned, he was carried 
indulge in habits of idleness, dissipation or theft: he gradually | give to our scenes of public amusement, and to the fashionable ro-! Up s‘airs, and a doctor came in five minutes after, but he was de- 
acquires habits of industry and sobriety ; his labour is turned to pro- | menades, has reconciled us to what we once thought jende A sc \ clared to be quite dead. , 
fitable account ; and the government is entirely relieved from the| metry of form is also now no longer obscured ; the fine contour of a| John Cateel sworn.—I am onc of the keepers of the beasts at Exe 
expense of his subsistence. well made female receives additional attraction from the elastic cor-| ter ‘Change, and yesterday morning we went to the elephant's den 
set; the blouse is exploded, and the sleeves, en gigots, are gradually | to clean it out as usual ; I took the spear with me to keep him in sub- 
giving way to those that better set off the well rounded arm. The! jection, but the deceased told me to put the spear down as the anima! 
. ‘ . b petticoats, though modest in length, afford us a glimpse of a well |knew him well; I put it down, and the beast. after playing with it 
preparing farms for emigrants ; that is to say, felling and burning turned ancle, and those which are less short are confined to the | under his feet, took it up in his trunk, and waved it about several 
pie is Waly oc Me eanat oa kanes caches ewe r* as emi-| — — ¥ hence soil and dust are banished. and where only | times. The deceased then struck him with a broom, and said ‘ come 
a op Yones P 7 5 soon as the capital | suc a mode as very long dresses can insure the fair wearer from | round. 
{the two Australian companies shall be brought into operation, we | imbibing some particles of dust; in draw 
do think that as many convicts as can be snared might be employ- 
ed with great advantage in this manner, by which a whole year! 
would be gained to the new settlers. 


BSERVATIONS ON THE LATEST LONDON 
FASHIONS. 


the Fashion, though ever varying and ever now, vet owes much to the 
and confirm us in the justness of the opinion expressed by the writer | favour shown by her fair votaries in the different articles of the toi- 


above mentioned, “ that the very circumstance of the difficulty of the | let, which sheplaces before them: if taste ¢ 
convicts returning after the term of trans 
peculiar advantage of transportation.” 





The difficulty is, that there are not 
settlers sufficient to give employment to all the convicts, who in 
1823 probably exceeded ten thousand. Upon this he observes that 


the most advantageous way would be to employ them in clearing and 


or ineagp mentions pa 





The beast turned round quickly asd brushed the deceased 
. . ing rooms only can those! With his right tusk on the breast, and pressed him against the bat 
who still cherish theirlong dresses preserve the purity ‘of their cle. | of the dea, 

gant aftire. - ? 
If something of this kind be | 


and the deceased fell immediately, and the elephant stood 
he ij ing ' 7 7 +} . e m } 
nat done, the Increasing number of convicts, as appears from the 
‘ 


trembling, as if conscious he had done wrong. 
: | ree . , we shall now proceed to | tuat the occurrence was purely accidental. 
give a description of some different articles of the toj Jur Are there any periods inthe y hat shant is more 
Nek Boer a me ig i > : som res ‘ S¢ ¢ toilet, which have} Juror.—Are there any periods inthe year that the elephant is mort 
4 wing abstract, must be an eaormous expense to the government | becn just completed for s ied individual ~ |gavagethan others? 4 ‘ 
and adead weight upon the colony : “ aa barnes an a “9 toh og ‘ cn ae dee : 
At the coloni a] 4 ba. cus. of 1921. tl | a bas : of bright geranium rauze, over white aa-' Witoess.—If there is any thing the matter with it, it is about the 
pavicts was foued to b 16 D10: of tl — tl ie eo ais 1 Nowe as a "Mens eregant costume ; the corsage is made a la Circas-| months of May or June, but never at this season of the year. 
fvic i to be 15.210; of those there were dis di sienuc, the drapery f © Shem: thieed. 038 : “7 _- as : ' 
eiede ell aided tho Che ont |! b a istributed sieRIE, : e ciapery folds over the bust trimmed with a beautiful Witness continued—The clephant was remarkably tame, and wis 
. ‘ bed sis , rv , “4 > ri ‘4 “yy? 4 , | > 4 . ~ . °, 
mere, Pe piox y. Olonists in every Way 6,927, and 1,378! white blond: the border of the skirt is ornamented with o1 .) particularly fond of the deceased. I have been in his den, andclean 
ce d tickets of leave: leavi @s ’ dis 1 f ti i . . 1 ° { wn One Very | A as ‘ ane © 
’ aving at the disposal of the government | broad. full puckering of gauze, confined bv 73 * leat $ ot ' : , te bi 
~ 605 lahourer @: } haa i= : ; & OF Fiuze, contined by zig-zag straps of satin, | ed it out since, and the animal was perfectly kind 
soe labourers. Since that period, upwards of 3,500 male convicts | the same colour as the drese it yi > Cie At. 1 = enn « j 
Lave been sent ont, and there ‘are now tl'erefore upwards of 10 a0.) with blond 4 Sait wane and the straps edged on one side only Mr. Thomas Hurst, surgeon, of No. 390 Strand, stated that he 
P 0 MOO, WH Yrona, A Sash OF geranium satin ribband encircles the waist, | found the deceased in his chamber, a corpse. The breast-bone and 


some of the ribs were completely crushed in, not merely fractured 


i Jam quite certain 
Having thus made our general remarks { 
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: yme very distingtis! 
An evening party dress 
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The injuries were apparently caused by the pressure from the tusk 
of the animal. 

Cateel, the keeper, was asked the weight of the beast, and he re- 
plied, by the admeasurement he weighed four tons and a half, and 
consumed from seyen to nine cwt.a day, and about thirty-five pails | 
of water. : : . 

The Jury returned a verdict, ‘‘ That the deceased was killed by 
he elephant, accidentally.” Deodand Is. on the beast. 

ETT 

FAILURE OF A STAR A'T COVENT-GARDEN. 

Last night a gentleman named Fitzharris _made his first, and, we 
’ pprehend, last appearance on tbe boards of this theatre, in the charac- 
ter of Othello. The fiery and noble Moore of Shakspeare is, as our 
eaders know, one of those parts that will not bear to be trifled with. 
ittle people should not creep into it, It were as practicable to set 
pout getting up a mock Vesuvius with squibs and crackers in an 
wat-hill, as for any body who has not within him the fit elements of | 
ecling and passion, to attempt to represent the workings and explo- 
ions of what 1s neither more nor less than a moral volcano. Mr. 
itzuarris has proved himself a bold man, not a fortunate or success- 
al one. With qualifications, mental and physical, that may fit him 
or nineteenth-rate characters, he has attempted a part the most dif- 
‘cult in the whole range of the English drama. This was neither 
ell done in the debutant nor the management, who it is to be sup- 
nosed must have a discretion in these matters. What the latter can 
mean by getting up, at the cost of considerable care and expense in 
he new dresses and decorations, a play in which every thing, except 
he principal character, is as it should be, we are ai a loss to deter- 
nine. With the exception already made, the tragedy is strongly 
ast, and ‘ Cesar Vecellis,’ ‘ Coryat,’ and ‘ Howell’—the best au- 
horities extant—have been consulted on the subject of costume. 
Now all this appears to be a wasteful and gratuitous expenditure, 
vithout first securing an Othello different from, and superior to, that | 
forded last night in the person of Mr. Fitzharris. Does Mr. Kem- | 
le mean, in emulation of the distressed country manager, to give 
he town Othello, with the part of Othello omitted by particular de- 
sire ? 

Mt was said of Garrick or Kean (which?) that in the part of Othel- 
Jo he appeared like Desdemona’s little black boy that handed her 
va-kettle. Mr. Fitzharris’s person is not open to the same objec- 
ion. As faras we could judge of it in his yellow night gown, he put 
iemore in mind of the man who beats the big drum in the Foot 
juards—as tall, but not quite so black. Kean taught half the aspi- 
rant Roscii of the day to speak throught their nose—witness Mr. 
Rooth. The new Othello resolved to be original—talks down his 
throat. We dare say this species of ventriloquism is perfectly satis- 
factory to himself—pity, itis not quite so intelligible to the audience. 
Mr. Fitzharris appears to have availed himself of the expedient of 
Demosthenes, and articulates for all the world as if he had a pair of 
young paving stones in his checks. His delivery was alternately in a 
roar or a Whisper; we are puzzled to say which was the less disagreca- 
ble or the more intelligible. Of the manner in which he gave the fa- 
mous apology we would gladly speak had we heard it—but although 
listening attentively, we could only now and then pick up a stray syl- 






























; ions appeared ‘o sustain from the teeth of the orator. We suppose 
the . 


‘“ Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors,” 


to whom the oration was more immediately addressed, heard and 
profited by it: perhaps that was sufficient. However, in this and 
b other parts of the play, we think the orator, like other orators, must 
have been ‘inaudible in the gallery.’ The tenants of that part 
of the house appeared occasionally dissatisfied at this way 
of doing things solia voce. Repeated cries of ‘ Speak up’ (in contra- 
distinction to speaking down into the pit of the stomach,) were heard, 
B and fina'ly one of their Godships (a Triton, we suppose,) resolved that 
his brother celestials should hear something for their money, blew a 
trumpet! In the impassioned scenes the performer roared ‘ like 
any nightingale,’ but he spoke so loud we could not hear him. Pa- 
radoxical as it may appear, this is the simple fact. How it happen- 
ed that the louder the less intelligible, we leave to more scientific 
persons to determine. But enough—TJo carry these observations 
farther would be only second in folly to the attempt of Mr. Fitzhar- 
dis. 


—_—— 


EASY RIDDLE. 


lable which escaped the macadamisation its less fortunate compan- | 


The shapes of carthly dreams to raise, 


And vanished joy of other days; 


To wake the tear tis sweet to shed, 
And soothe the pang unmerited :— 


But not alcne:thy strains impart 


The sweet balm of the wounded heart, 


The spirits of the brave and free 
Have kindled at thy minstrelsy ; 
For oft upon thine aged brow, 


Hath flush'd the patriot’s hallow’d glow 
And, as each gathering impulse strong 
Urged the full tide of battle-song, 
Valour's might, and emprize high, 
Nerv’d thine arm, and fired thine eye! 
Then, oh! subdue these notes of pain! 
And strike the rousing string again! 
For strains of woe, like beauty’s sigh, 


Or magic of her tearful eye, 


Can steal the warrior’s proudest aim, 
And hold him from his path of fame! 


Hush! oh! hush those notes of pain! 


Wake the patriot song again ! 
Wilder bid the wild lay flow, 
Kindling with the kindling glow, 
Raise the glorious battle-cry— 


“ FREEDOM—DeEATH-—-or Victory !”’ 


Om owe 


STANZAS 


On returning a Lady her Glove which she lust. 
Take, take thy glove—with troubles rife 


To me the hour [ found it; 
For lady fair! upon my life, 
Some magic twines around it. 


Impell’d by wayward fancy’s will 


(How vain the toil to brave it!) 
Where feels that glove thy pulse’s thrill, 


One ardent kiss I gave it. 


Since when by length’ning night and day, 
My burning brain thou’rt crazing, 


And fed are all my spirits gay 
Like fays at mortals gazing. 


And lo! this heart which long at rest, 


Had felt nor threb nor aching, 


Now flutiers rude ;—and to thy breast, 


I fear, its flight tis taking. 
Lady ! if aught of potent spell, 


Lurk’'d in thy glove to grieve mc, 


In mercy to the wretched, tell, 
What:balsam can relieve me. 


LOW-STREET. 


ee — 


treme, and that the future Squire would be any thing buta chip of the 
old block ; and instead of keeping up that English hospitality which 
had distinguished his ancestors atter a long day’s 1un, he would be- 
come a mere bookworm. One day, the old Squire—whenthe parson 
of the parish was at table, and cony ersing with the young cre most 
learvedly, with a mixture of giatification at the culegiums of the 
Doctor on his son’s talents, and chagrin at his ‘ losing so rouch time 
in poring over inusty books in the library, when he ought to be fol. 
lowing the hounds’—loudly exclaimed, “Vil tell thee what, Tom: 
thee’st a desperate gogd scholar, I've no doubt ; but Vi bother thee 
for all that—PFIl bet thee my bay gelding ; 
thine, that with all thy learning thee can 
tation about my leather Lreeches.’ 


‘gainst thy next quarter's 
'st not give the Doctor a quo- 
No sooner said than done— 
*“ Quos et aque subeunt et cure,’ 

said the young scholar, which, when interpreted to the old 
put him into perfect good humour, and made the parson shake his 
sides with laughter. ‘The bay gelding was readily conceded, and the 
old gentleman was heard frequently repeating —" ‘ 


Squire, 


‘Where the waters flow, 
And the breezes blow.’ 





The irascibility avd the coolness of Irishmen—their proneness to 
[resent a presumed insult, and the nonchalance they evince at the 
| death ofa friend, when a * point of honour’ is in question—were per- 
| haps never more clearly exemplified than in a recent instance. A 
| party of gentlemen had dined together: and as what they have had, 
| or of what they are then partaking, is frequently the subject of con. 

versation, one of them remarked to a native of the Emerald Ile that 
the anchovies were particularly fine. The other, whose thoughts 
were wandering to some other point, paid so little attention to the 
observation, that it was repeated, perhaps more emphatically. This 
induced a reply —his thoughts still abstracted— Yes, very good—ve 
ry fine—I’ve seen them grow.’— seen them grow!’ exclaimed the 
querist.—‘ Yes, I’ve seen them grow—growing on a tree ’"—‘ Indeed ! 
that’s very strange !’—-‘ Strange, Sir,’ said the Irishman, waxing hot 
hatihe doubt expressed, but quite forgetting the subject on which they 
| had been speaking — Strange, Sir! I don’t understand you; do you 
| doubt my word ?’-—* Certainly not, generally speaking,’ was the re- 
ply ; ‘but your assertion isso strange, that in thisin tance I must be 
allowed to doubt.’--+ Doubt, Sir,’ said the son of St. Patrick; ‘ to 
doubt, Sir, is to insult—I demand an instant apology, or—you know 
my meaning’—and immediately left the room. The interference of 
friends was useless—nothing could pacify the enraged Hibernian— 
‘ his honour was called in question—he would have instant satisfac- 
tion—ihey must fight—nothing else could wash ont the stigma ,’— 
They did fight—and the Irishman killed his antagonist the first fire. 
A sudcéen recollection of the origin of their quarrel coming across his 
mind, he walked up to the body of his fallen opponent, and coolly 
said—* Poor fellow ! ’twas capers 1 meant.’ ; 

Naxrs.—We complain frequently of the French for the liberties 
which they take with proper names; but it seems that they may re- 
fort upon us with justice. In announcing the arrival of Mazurier, 
the celebrated Polichinelle, only one morning paper of four gives 


, > ng = «yy thy © te 6 a 9 > 
Another Tale of a Tub.—James Dunn was brovglit Lefore Mr. the name correctly: one has it ‘Mazuria,’ another ‘Mazurin,’ ano- 


. . ay * . Pe ” “y . , 
Sergeant Sellon yesterday morning upon a warrant, had and obtain. ther * Mazunie,’ anda fourth ‘ Mazurie. 


Morning Chronicle.—Que- 


4 “ rametwilhie hos , ¢ te “c > H . 
ed against him by Mrs. Anne Castello, a lady whose nervous sys-|1? which of these four wrong ones is the “ only one given correct: 


violence 


pensable, whether for drink or depuration. 


tem had undergone considerable derangement from his (Mr. Dunn's) | 


It appeared from the complainant’s statemant, that she had the 
misfortune to lodge next door to this gentleman, with the name * ha- 
ted by Gods and men,” and that one water tub was the sole reservoir 
whence both partics were to draw their supplies of a liquid so indis- 


v + ihe 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LONDON QUIZZICAL GAZETTE. 
FasHionaBte ARRivaLs.—From the Billingsgate Despatch—Yes- 

terday morning, General Sprat, with his lady and family, attended by 

« numerous suite; they were immediately accommodated With apart- 

ments at the Grand Maxt, where they remained a short time, and 

then divided in several visiting parties under pressing ivitations. 


weed ote 
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Now. it seems that on Monc y last, Mrs. Castello hada large | 
wash, and in order to get up her smalls with all possible neatness 
and despatch, she had made such large demands on the tub afore- 
said, as completely to exhaust its contents. ‘This was sad news to 
Mr. Dunn, who not having vow one crop of “allaying Tiber’ to 
mix his grog with, was compelled to drink raw max, and in the heat 





from the desiccated vessels, he rushed out into the yard, and com- 


cut short in the middle by Mr. Castello, husband to the complainant, 
who slily substracting the wooden prop which served to keep the tub 
in due equilibrium, applied it with such good will to the left ear of 
the orator, as to produce all the effect of a Laputan flapper. Mr. 








foe | 8 following is by Lord Byron, and has never been published. Tt 
Was wrlica by him many years ago, inthe Scrap-book of a Lady. 


Jam not in youth, por in mauloud, nor age, 
But in infancy ever am known ; 

J'm a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 

And tho’ I’m distinguished in history’s page, 
I always am greatest alone. 

Tam not in the earth, nor the sun, nor the moon— 
You may search all the sky—I'm not there ; 

Tn the morning and evening—tho’ not in the neon— 


Dunn received the compliment with equal surprise and vexation, and 
regarded his assailant with looks strongly indicative of the displea- 
sure he felt at treatment so uncourteous, treatment whictr.he imme- 
diately prepared to avenge. A wise General, it is notorious, always 
selects the weakest point of his enemy to make his attack upon, and 
Mr. Dunn, in strict conformity with this system of tactics, avoided 
the chevaur de frieze presented by the muscular arms of Mr. Castello, 
impregnable as any fortification of Vanban’s, and directed the whole 
of his artillery against the mere assailable quarter, Mrs. Castello, 
whom he pummelled without any mercy or remorse. 








You may plainly perceive me, for, like a Balloon, 
lam midway suspended in air. 
[am always in riches, and yet I ain told 
Wealth ne’er did my presence desire; 
1 dwell with the miser, but not with his gold. 
\nd sometimes I stand in his chimney so cold, 
Tho’ I serve as a part of the fire. 
t often am met in political life— 
In my absence no kingdom can be ;— 
And they say there can neither be friendship nor sirite, 
No one ¢an live single, no one take a wife, 
Without interfering with me. 
My brethren are many, and of my whole race, 
Not one is more slender: and tall; 
And though not the eldest, 1 hold the first place, 
\nd even in dishonour, despair, and disgrace. 
I boldly appear ’mong them all. 
lhough disease may possess me, and sickness, and pain, 
] am never in sorrow, or gloom ; 
Fhough in wit and in wisdom I equally reign, 
lin the heart of all sin, and have long lived in vain, 
And L ne'er shall be found in the tomb! 


‘Ml WARRIOR'S FAREWELL TO THE FAMILY BARD. 
1228 Sonnets and other Poems, by D. 1. Richardson, reecutly pub 
lished.) 

Bann of my father’s halls ! farewell! 
ihe clarion’s sound—the war-notes swell ! 
hire yon king of day is low 
He shall mock the fallen foe ; 
Or, if proud triumph cease to wave 
Fhe clorious banners of the brave, 
Ere the night’s dull pall is spread, 
they shall rest in glory’s bed! 
Oh! Minstrel! oft,in sorrow’s hour, 
hy trembling harp and voice hath powes 





Mr. Dunn listened to the accusation with much impatience, and 
now having leave to speak, declared, with a rapidity and vehemence, 
which proved the account of his rhetorical powers bad not been ex- 
| aggerated, that the complainant's husband was the first disgresser ; 
| all the people in the court, he said, had seen him knocked down, ‘as 
| dead as a mackerel ;’ and had adwised him to anticipate his accusers 
lin taking out a warrant. Ail that passed subsequently he averred 
was in his own defence. 

His Worship, however, would not allow this plea of son assault de- 
mesne, observing, that according to his own showing, he had beat 


Same morning, the Honourable John Dorey. This gentleman, 


| whose visits are more particularly frequent at Plymouth and Brigh- 
tor, but seldom honouring this delightful place of fashionable resort 
with his presence, his appearance excited considerable interest as 
well as curiosity, through the cddity of his figure. 


He had many in- 


vitations from persons of distinction; but none were accepted, until 

















the wife instead of the husband. 


ledge was not altogether fair, and having agreed to disburse two and | 
sixpence, and settle all costs, the sum was accepted in full satisfaction 
of damages. and the case was dismissed. 


| the ‘unfortunate gentleman’ had more particularly practised, 


occasioned by the unwonted strength of his potations, beholding the | his Grace the Duke of Epicureano insisted on the honour of having 
fair Naiad again in the very act of wringing the last reluctant drop | the henourable gentleman at his table ! 


A few hours afterwards, Lady Silvery Salmon, attended by Mar- 


menced a philippic with all the energy and impressiveness of action, | shal Roe, arrived in company with Seneschal Cod and Captain Had 
if not the eloquence, of a Demosthenes. ‘The harangue was, however, | dock, and occupied all the apartments of the right wing of the Pis- 


catory Grand Hotel. They were immediately followed by Sir Ket- 
tlefill Turbot, and Colonel Brill. We are happy to add, that we ne- 
ver saw the parties look better. 

This morning, Mrs. Sole and her numerous family arrived and 
landed about ten o’clock, accompanied by Major Sir Crawly Lobster, 
Sir Skippy Shrimp, Madame Dab, Mademoiselle Plaice, and Cornet 
Crab. 

Majer Sturgeon and Alderman Ifallibut, from Margate. 

Miss Mackarel, from Ramsgate 

The Misses Smelts, from Yarmouth 

Lady Whiting’s family, from Dover Cliffs. 

Mr Sergeant Cockle fiom a visit to the Miss Muscles. 

OLD BAY-L'F SESSION. 

On Tuesday last, before Mr. Justice Burly and a petit jury, tle 
‘unfortunate gentleman,’ whose name appeared in the indictment to 
be Jacko Marmosel, was pu: to the bar, to take his trial on sev@Ral dis. 
tinct charges of having at various times fraudulently obtained posses 
sion of certain property, and appropriated the same to his own use. 

It appeared that he belonged to the firm of Barcelona, Lime, Le- 
mon, & Co. Natand Orange Merchants, who were the prosecutors 
in this trial. It appeared in evidence that the ‘ unforlunate gentlr- 
man,’ who is of the smaller class of the monkey specie s, had obtain- 
ed considerable credit with the said firm for his su; posed honesty, 
and, consequently, he was allowed free access to all the warehouse 
rcoms where stock was deposited, which facilitated the means cf his 


This, Mr. Dunn was, after some argument, brought to acknow- | committing the crimes wi,h which he stood charzed. 


The counsel for the proseeution briefly stated to the Court, that 
for u 





| length of time, his fraud upon the nut stock; ingeniously extracting 
| the nuts, and eunningly placing the empty shells together, so as to 
| bear the appearance of being whole; thus efecting, by Ceception; a 


| aarietics. 


ludian Shrewdness.—I recollect very well an Indian, called Drevo, 
who was accused at Homasqui of baving stolen the mule whieh he 
had brought from the valleys to the eastw ard of Quito, laden with ! 
fruit. Atthe moment the accusation was leid before the alcade, the 
Indian threw bis poncho or mantle over the be ! 


! 
| 
| 


ad of the mule, and 
then desired the challenger to say of which eye bis mule was blind 
| He answered, of the left Then, said the Indian, taking off the pon- | 
‘cho, this mule cannot be yours, because it is blind cf neither. 


| 
| 

° * r - ae | ¢ . pe tha 
Ina village, not a hundred miles from Yarmouth, may be see nthe | 
following iascription over the door of a collage :--"* Her lils wou hoo 


qrs agoos F 





A Fox-hunter, who was completely at fault at the Latin lingo, was 
| dctermined that his son should not labour under similar advantages 
| and accordingly spared no expense in his education. 
4. outh profit by his instruction, that, on his returp-after completing 
his stadies, he annoyed the eld gentleman by Lis continual quota- 
tions from the dead languages : so much so, indeed, that he fe red, 


in bis wish to make him a scholar, he had goue to the opposite ¢x-| The Noble Lord acd 


| way agitated at his awful situation. 


| 


false and forged representation to the partners ¢f the Grim, of that 


which, through his machinations, had ceased to exist. Ultimately 


| the facts were clearly proved, «nd a verdict of Guilty was recorded. 


The ‘ unfortunate gentleman’ heard the whole of the proceedings 
with the utmost composure; nor did he, even when sentence of deat) 
was passed upon him, betray the slightestemotion, cr seem in any 

We have authority to add, that he has rot, since his convictiona 

. * . . , e 
sentence, made any confession, communication, or Cisclosure w! 


; ver. 


"She execution of the sentence is to be carried into effect this day 


| but up to a late hour last night, we are assured, he had not evinced 


the most tiifling alarm at his approaching fate. 


Manriaces.—On the 20th alt. Andrew Ar -ow-shot, Bowstring 
Maker, Rook’s Buildings, to Mary Marker, e.‘est daughter of M: 


all Aide} _ » ‘ i 
Sowell didthe | alfred Markem, of Aimat Crescent 


On Wednesday night. by special licemse, at his residence in M 
dtehead Square, Lovd Veter Paperton, to. the Honourable Miss Leti 
tia Lackbrain, of Hollow-crust cove, by tie bishop of Bubblewise 
slubbe:ly Bride sct of immediately after the 
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ceremony for Woolsense-House, where they will pass the honey- 
moon 

Same evening, his Grace the Duke of Dunceupper, by the Arch- 
bishop of Cobbiebury, to the Right Honourable the Countess of 
Boozaby, when the happy pair left town immediately to spend the 
honeymoon at Swinemore Park. 

Also, the same evening, at his house in Blue-anchor Alley, the | 
Honourable Dan Dogdrill by Broomstick Licence, to Miss Caroline 
Catfeed, when they set off immediately to the Gin-Shop. 


pp neon 

BIQCGRAPHICAL WEMOIR OF BOLIVAR. 
Don Simon Bolivar was bora in the city of Caraceas, in the vear 
1785, of Don Juan Vieente Bolivar, and Donne Conception Palacio. 


superstitious apprehension, that ina few months Miranda was 


| teresting passages of his life:-—] 





an accident which 


Jd.—is authenticated in the history ol 


our) 


The noble origi of the family of Bolivar, 


hero cau well aford to disre ’ 





Smnaan ms 6 





: 
obli- 

ged to capitulate and disband his forces. He was afterwards trea- bli Fé to 
cherously seized, and died in the prisons of Cadiz. From that pe- the republican army. : 

riod Bolivar became the chief warrior of his country, to the service A success so unforeseen and so vast, astonished all classes o 
of which he gave the whole of his immense wealth. We have not} ty. 
space to follow him through all bis military exploits, but must con- 
clude with the following account of one of the most brilliant and in- 


ist army, and thirty-eight of his officers, were taken prisoners. Thi 
victory liberated New-Granada, and opened the gates of Santa 2 


By escaping so many dangers, seizing upon the capital of tt 

empire, and driving from i! the representatives of the king of Spain. 
by defeating, with a handful of undisciplined men, eizht thousand 
regular troops, commanded by Morillo, the conquer or of Boyaca had 
raised a formidable reputation. He was received in the capital a. 
liberator. He found there a million of piastres, and resources tr 
every kind; and numerous recruits soon repaired the losses he had 
sustained in crossing the Cordilleras, and in the late battles he had 
fought. He was chqsen, by acclamation, President of New Granada 
and, in conformity with the general wish, on the 8th of September. 
he proclamed the union of that province with Venezuela; thus at. 
taching the conquests he had made to the interests of the liber 


These successes had, ov all sides, revived the hopes of the inde- 
pendents, who, thongh so often betrayed by fortune, had never de- 
spaired. But the miud of Bolivar was already filled with concep- 

ions of a hieher sort of glory than that of arms, aad he soon asto- 
nished the Americans by his wisdom as a statesman and legislator, 
alter having conquered their enemies by his skill and intrepidity as 
a warrior. Onthe 15th of February, 1819, he opened the Verezue- 
lan congress at Angustura; resigned into its hands the supreme 


: y 
Oviedo and Banos, as one of the most illustrious in Venezuela, and | power with which. he had been invested, and laid Before it a project of his country. 
by the circumstance of one of the anceste s! Bolivar being cho-| for a republican constitution. ‘Phe speech which he pronounced on SS 


sen, inthe year 1589, to represent that province, as procurador- 
general, at ‘the court of Madrid, Bolivar was very young when 
death deprived him of his father and mother. Don Feliciano Pa- 
lacio, his maternal uscle, was intvusted with the guardianship of the 
orphan, and with the administration of iu nomense fortune which 
his pareats had bequeathed to him. Teuderly beloved by his uncle, 
the young Bolivar received from jis paternal care, tie best ednea- 
tion whic) America could, then, afford toa child of hisrank. The 
first vears of his life were devoted to the elements of the mathema- 
tical sciences, to histerv, geography, aad the humanities, His ear- 
ly stu lies were not marked by any striking progress, except in his- 
tory. Which appeared to absorb ail his attention. It was, however, 
neither from want of energy, ner froma love of the amusements of 
his age, that youug Bolivar neglected the study of literature and the 
fine arts. On the contrary, he was indiderent to all the sports and 
pleasures of childhood, and coustantly absorbed in reflection, he 








exhibited a maturity, (ie grave and melancholy cast of which was 
singularly contrasted with his youthful appearance. “ | know not 
what is the reason,” said his uucle, one day, to a person to whom 
we are indebted for this information, ‘Lut that child ts uot happy, 
it seems as if the air of his native country was too heavy for hin, 
and oppressed his soul.”’ 
tiness of spirit, and that innate love of liberty, which already agita- 
ted the childhood of Bolivar, and promised the world one 
most Hlustrious defenders of the independence of notions! 


of the 

Bolivar soon obtained from the Spanish government, the permis- 
sion, so rarely grauted, to proce 
his studies. 
erroneous report that, after having visited the various states of Eu- 
rope, he returne:! to Madrid, where he married a young Spanish 
lady, who was snatched from him by a premature death, after which 
he returned t his countey and began his political career. 
statement inveris the true ordes 
raccas for the first-time, visited Mexico and the Havannah, at which 
place he embarked for Spain. On his arrival at Madrid he applied 
himself with considerable ardour to the completion of his education. 
The study of « ind above all, the minute examina- 
tion of the details of that remors-ciess goverument, which, at 


This mits- 


fevents. Bolivar, on leaving Ca- 


@ useful sciences, 
so great 
a distance, exercised an iron sway over his unhappy country 


, occu- 
pied his who 


egme and attention, when anew passion suddenly took 
possession of every faculty ci tie soul. A young Spanish ladv,of 
nodle birth avd extraordinary beauty, made a deep lnpression upon 
that heart which had hitherto b or glory and? Liberty alone; she 
was the daughter ef the Marquis « Ustaris, a countryman of 

and a bruthes of Cae Marquis del Toro, 
trv; he obtained her baud, and haste 
his native land. But alas! a blow as sudden as terribie awazited 
him; 4 fever of a few days swept off the friend and companion te 
whom he hoped to consecrate his whole tuture life. To a young man 
of twenty-two, under thé influence of the most pure and ardeat pas- 
sion, such a loss is overwhelming, incalculable. 
ved, heart-broken, but his courage did not 


> 








Rolivar loved he to idola- 


Bolivar was 
forsake him. No new 
ties could replace those which fate had breken ; the love of his coun- 
try took entire possession of a heart closed against all other atiach- 
ments, and that passion for liberty which he seemed i 
nature, aequired new force and activity from his private calamiiy. 
He set out a second tine for Europe, and visited successively Spain, 
France, Italy, England, anda great part of Germany. Daring his 
residence at Paris, he was particularly assiduous in his endeavo 
to acquire all the knowledge requisiie for the warrior and the states- 
man; -he formed connexions useful to him in the prosecution of his! 
inquiries; he became the friend of Humboldt and of Bonpiand, 
from whoin he imbibed profound aad enlightened views on political 
economy and internal administration. 


stuhe- 


to inherit trom! 


j 

| 
He also acquired a decided 
taste for the study of the languages and history, in both of which 
he is said to ave made very repid progress. His agreeable man- 
ners, the slight tinge of me!ancho!y which characterized hi 


nis whole 
appearance, and the advantage of a cultivated mind, rendered Ueli- 
var anobject of general interest in society; but in the midst of the 
attentions and pleasures by which he w as surrounded, his ardent 
imagination was intensely ixedon his long cherished projeci—tne 
restoring *.s country to independence. Active, temperate, frugal, | 
devoting the night to labour whenever a part of the day had been 
passed @ pleasure, the saviour of America silently formed himselt | 
for the awful work of the destruction of Spanish power in America. 
The coronation of Napolcon Bonaparte as Emperor of France, at} 
which Bolivar was present, appeared to him to threaten approach- | 
ing revolution in the political affairs of Europe, the consequences of | 
which must necessariiy extend to America. Under the influence of! 
this vague preseniiment, he set out for Spain, when, having learut, | 
at Bordeaux, that General Miranda was in the United States, form-| 


ing an expedition for the detiveranee of his country from the Spa- 
vish yoke, he hastened to share the perils of this glorious enter- 
prise, and to place himself under the banuers of the independeut 
chief. He arrived too late; the expedition had sailed when he 
reached the United States, and, in a few days, he heard that it had 
failed inits attempt. As, however, the real object of his voyage to 


} tranquil tinies, to which he consented. 
Prophetic words, which revealed that lef-! 


| 


together under his fostering care. . wr } 

; . * lot; 7 - < . 'as the termination of this great undertaking approaches, 
ito Europe tor the completion of} out for New Granada, to attack General Morillo, who had made | 3 & & app 

Several of his biographers have given currency to the’ 


i 
Bolivar | 
ied to enjoy his Lappiness in! 


| unforeseen accidents. T! 


| perishec 


| dians who inhabit the sides of the Paramos, to carry on their backs | the a 


‘to ravines and the 


this solemu occasion, breathed that spirit of frank and upright policy 
which has since characterized all his actions. Speaking of the En- 
glish creditors of the Government, he thas expressed himself :— 
“ These friends of humanity are the preservers of American liberty : 
we owe them eternal gratitude, and the most punctual fulfilment of 
the engagements we iiave contracted with them. The national debt, 
citizens legislators, is a deposit intrusted to the good faith, the ho- 
nour, and the gratitude of Venezuela; respect it as the sacred ark 
which contains, not only the rights of our benefactors, but also our 
national honour: let us rather perish than fail in the slightest de- 


SHU AMAL. 

Monument at Waterloo. —The following is an account given by , 
recent traveller of the monument now erecting by order of the Ne. 
therlands Government, to commemorate the battle of Waterloo :~ 

‘The Monument, as it is called, has avery imposing effect, even 
in its unfinished state. [tis an earthen mound or hill, of a conica, 
form, resembling the one on the Bath road, near Kennett, but of |ay. 
ger dimensions and more striking appearance. It is of immense 


! 
: : : size, being upwards of seven hundred feet diameter at the b 
gre@ in engagemeats which have saved our country, aud insured to | : 6 reajdes 


our children the benefits of liberty.” 

Bolivar did not merely propose fundamental laws ; he also recom- 
mended to the assembly all those institutions which are within the 
province of a republican government, and without which, said he, 
“a republic is but an empty sound.” In short, his noble and upright 
conduct recalled those illustrious citizens whose patriotism, valour, 
and venius, have earned for them the highest of all titles, that of 
fathers of their country. The congress, however, implored him, in 
the name of public safety, to retain the dictatorial power until more 


two thousand one hundred and sixty feet circumference. It is typ 
hundred feet high, and one hundred fect in diameter at the top; 
there is a double carriage road winding round it, in a_ spiral iorg, 
and supplying am easy means of ascent for carriages to the very top, 
and by this road the materials have been, and are conveyed to com. 
plete the work. In the centre is a shaft of brick work, which bas 
been carried up ffom the bottom, and is still going on. It is to be 
sixty feet higher than the top of the mound, making the whole heigh: 
260 feet It is intended for a pedestal, to receive a lion, twenty-one 
feet long, and twelve feet high, whichis ready to be put up when 
the work is finished. The mound has been eighteen months in hand, 
and is to be completed in six more, and from what has been already 
done, little doubt remains that it willbe so. For the first twelve 
months 2,000 men, 600 horses, and as many carts as could be kept at 
work, were employed on it, and the number has only been reduced 
At pre- 
sent, as the works are going on, atthe top it has a pleasing appea. 
rance from the wreat number of horses, carts, and people ascending 
and descending try the winding road.”’ 





After having regulated every thing connected with administration, 
Bolivar eudeavoured to attach the liberty of New Granada to that of 
Venezuela. These endeavours, as we shall afterwards see, were 
crowned with success: the two republics have grown and flourished 
On the 26th of February, he set 


choice of the island of Achagos, formed by two arms of the Apure, 
as aa impregnable position. The royalists of this province had been 
beaten by General Santander. Bolivar felt that the fate of the cam- 
paign depended onthe junction of his troops with those of that 
brave oilicer, which he effected on the 3d of June, after having rout- 
ed Genera! Torre, who endeavoured to oppose his passage. Bolivar 
now received the deputies of the principal towns of New Granada, 
and resolved to cross the Corditleras, and to attack the Spaniards in 
the kinedom of New Granada. Nothing could equal the fatigues 
and dangers which attended this daring enterprize 


The Matlan Diamond.—The Rajah of Mattan,in Borneo, possesses 
the largest and §) ost dias { 
issaid tobe of the first water, and weighs 367 carats, while the cele. 
brated Pitt diantone weichs only 27. ‘The Mattan diamond is shaped 
like an eg, with oo indented hollow near the smaller end t was 
discovered at Lavpak, about ninety years ago ; and though the pos. 
It was over the | S@sston of i has oecasioned numerous wars, it has heen about vighty 
summits of the loftiest mountains, inthe midst of the most precipitous | Years in the Viattan family Many years ago the governor of Bata. 
rocks, across eternal suows, aad through paths cut up by torrents, | % sent Mr. stewart to aseertain the weight, quality, and value of the 
and where the foot of man had never trodden, that this bold rival of | diamond. and to endenvour to purchase it, and in this mission he was 
Hannibal and Caesar marched, at the lead of a little army, unprovi- accompanied by the present Sultan of Pontivoa After examining it 
ded even with necessaries, to attack the veteran soldiers of Morijlo, | Mr. Stewart offered a hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the dia- 
and to take possession of the capital of the empire. The lofty cha- | Mend, the sum to which he waa limited; and in addition to this sum, 
racter of Bolivar gave to this expedition a heroic cast, which it will | (Vo War brigs, ith the guns and ammunition, together with a cer- 
ever retain in historv. tain number of grea’ cans. anda quantity of paw der and shot ‘Th 
Rainh, however, refused to deprive his family of so valuable a lere- 
ditary possession, to which the Malays attach the miraculous power 
of curing all diseases, by means of the water in which it ts dipped, 
and with which they imagine the fortune of the family is connected 


ond that has hithesto been discovered. | 


Al! the scourges of nature seemed to conspire 
for the ruin of the cause of independence. The army, which, it is 
affirmed, diduot exceed 1,500 mea, was daily thinucd by the most 





Phe passage of one little torrent alone depri- 
im ofa hundred men, disabled by the bite of a fish ealled the | 


} 
ved ! 
earib or raya. The 


soldiers, from ther walking over rocky ground All the eattle reared in the Iste of Sky, which are sent to the sou- 

esthawt «} > re at) lL coct bye - ‘ ¢ ° 

OR ee ee \thern markets, pass from chat island to the main land by the ferry of 
‘were awn vt — : , ‘ ae 

rwere swept of by dysentery. | Gaol-rea, ‘Their numbers ave very considerable, by some supposed 

; nlior hich Bolivar he > . é , 

ish battalion, upon which Bolivar had founded great hopes, to be 5,000, but by ethers 8,000, annually: and, the metiod of ferry- 


mg trem is mot te boats, as 


Jcevs in the feet and lees. 


road, 


Some 
perished from inanition on tie 
An Bagti 

{ almosteutirely from these causes, anda still more dreadful 


end 
na 


: fone trom the Long fsiand, where the 
awailea tne unioriimate survivors who had escaped these com- | passage is broad. but thev are {ureed to swim over Caol-rea. For this 
plicat sufferings. At the summit ofthe Andes the air is so rarified, | purpose, the drovers pureh 
and respiration coasequently so difficult, that they were almost all} three 


benumbed: they frothed at ihe mouth, lost their sensea, tore the'r! nde 


hair, and, bereft of every sense of fecling by degrees, altimately | pesson given for leaving the tongue loose is, that the animal may 
died. Of five thousand horses and mules used in the expedition, able to keep the salt water frem getting down its threat, in. sue! 
almost all perished, and the General was reduced to employ the In- | qiaantily 3 sto fill all the cavities of the bods, whith vould prevent 
acuon of the lungs ry beust is found dead, and said to 
The reads, if we may give that name | drowned, ,'o which this mark of attention 
draimed beds of mountain streams and torrents, pot been 


opes whieh are cut atthe length of 


t 


eet, having a voeose atone end. This noase is put round the 


‘jaw of every cow, taking care to leave the tongue free. The 


. . . ; arr 
the ammunition for the army. at the landing pl 
“ae paid. Wheneverthe poose is put upon the jaw, all tli 
were filied with the dead bodies of mea, horses and mules, and with beasts destined to be ferried tocether are led by the ferrvmen into tit 
baggage of every description. [In the midst of these disastrous | water, until they ave afloat. whieh pots an end to their resi-tance 


Polivare Gr > ; st foyer > bacy e¢ . af 5 y . ° 'y 
scenes, Dolivar’s firmness did not forsake hun fora moment. Sharing \ Phen every cow ts tied to the tuil ot the cow be fore, until a string ol 
" ——_ rat Ps | ’ 

othe utmost all the sufferings of the soldiers 


December 24, 


f socie. 


| ple of every kind of courage. 


) lust his baggage. 





the United States, had escaped the inquisitorial eye of the Spanish 
police, he was at liberty to return to South America. This he ac- | 
cordingly did, just atthe moment when the suecesses of Madrid and | 
of Bayonne, the abdication of Ferdinand and of Charles, and the | 
occupation of the Peninsula by French troops, occasioned the first 
interruption of the customary relations between the metropolis ot 
Spain aud he 
new world. 


‘r colonies, and caused the general insurrection of the 


[ Then follows a statement of the political causes and events that 
led to the declaration of independence by the South American 
*rovinces. The district of La Paz, in the audiencia of Charcas, in| 
the viceroyalty of Peru, first set the example to the other Spanish } 
settlements. The insurrection, however, was instantly quelled, nd | 
ihe insurgents put to death in the most ignowminious 
manner. 
reer of the celebrated but unfortunate General 
whom Bolivar made his first campaign. 


‘ 
t 


Miranda, under 


twenty thousand persons, in differcnt parts of Venezuela, were des- 
troyed, overthrew the newly established independence of that Pro- 


Chi 


Cince, and excited ayhong the credulons popuface such a degree of | 


us and horrible { accompanied by some contingent advantage 
The memoir proceeds with a narrative of the military ca-f 
| great commanders, he co; 
rrea g qua i e lie} . sav} Sue f : 
ate . a : The gt _ Se quake of | which he caused to be lighted, and leaving him in his rear. proceeded | 
he 26th March, 1812, by which in one minute and fifteen seconds, by foreed marches upon 


tiers, he set them an exam- 
Inflexible, enduring, indefatigable, he 
shrunk from 20 privation, from no peri! to which his men were ex- 
posed. An English Colonel (Rocke) complained to him that he had 
Bolivar opened his portmanteau and divided his 
: it consisted of four shirts and four pair of pan- 
Colonel Mackintosh, an officer in the Colombian service, 
relates what follows— On the expedition to New Granada in 1819, 


wardrobe with him 
taloons. 


we had a number of rapid mountain-torrents to pass: in order to | 
cross those which were not fordable, we dragged along two small | 


canoes fastened to the tails of horses. by means of which we were 
somclimes enabled to make a bridge; at other times they were used 
to carry over troops, arms, &c. whilst those soldiers who had Jearnt 
the art of swimining swam through the water 


isix oreight be formed ; 


Upon all these occa- | jurisprudence which they profess to discuss 


aman in the stern of the boat bolds the rope 
the rowers then ply their vars immediately. 
Daring the time ot high water, or soon before or after full tide, is th 
most iavourable passage, because the current is then least violent. 
bie ferryinen are so dexterous. that very few beasts are lost 
. nm 

MR, VERPLANCR’S ESSAY ON CONTRACTS. 

The innumerable treaties on law, which are continually issuing from 
the Euglish and American presses are, in general, mere collections 
of the marginal notes of adjudged cases. Decisious inconsistent 
if not contradictory, follow one another, and itis in vain that we seek 
in these elementary works, the spirit of the law, on the branch o! 


of the foremeast caw 


. * “ 
It is then with muci 


j 4 i - a6 ‘ry ¢ ive ie . ; ° ' : : * ‘11° ’ 
sions Bolivar was ve ry active himself, setting the example of labour, | pleasure that we announce a work, which, like Sir William Jones's 


and frequently working harder than any common solttier On pass- 
ing rapid rivers wi 


assisiing the men over, to prevent their being carried away by th 


and pouches. Whenever, in short, there was any obstacle to be over- 
come, he was constantly on the spot, directing others, or affording 
the example of his personal exertions, which always had the desired 
ettect. 

At length, after 43 days’ march, almost beyond human strength 
and endurance, during which he lost his artillery and all his barrag 
Bolivar descended the side of the Cordilleras, and sudden!s appeared 
near Tunja, in the valley of Sagamoso. At the first news of this 
sudden and miraculous appearance, the advanced guard of the Vice- 
roy’s army, three thousand five hundred strong, marched against 
Bolivar. The ground and a great superiority in point of numbers, | 
were in favour of the Spaniards, who occupied impregnable heights. 
Bolivar saw tha he acs of the enteprins cou oly be decide 

; n the capital. he slightest hesitation, even 
» might perhaps have 


ase Sv one tc e ie hata . 
caused By one of those expedients which characterize 


its failure. 
icealed his march from the enemy, by fires | 
on Santa Fe. The Spaniards followed him: 
with the uimost expedition, but Bolivar, having been able to choose | 
his grdund, Waited for them at Boyaca, near Punja, gave them bat- | 


tle, and put Yrem to the rout, Berreyro, generalin-chief of we rogial- | 


| modern policy of civilized society. 


Essay on Bailment, bas for its object a philosophical examination 6! 


iere there were fords, he was constantly to be seen | the principles, which should govern in transactions of such frequent 


: P. | occurrence in a commercial community, as purchases and sales. 
force of the torrent; and carrying on his own horse ammunition, arms | 


Mr. Verplanck brings to the attention of his reader the Morals 0! 


| Trade, he points out many unjust regulations in the laws which, wit! 


us, regulate contracts of sales, and concludes by submitting a seri 
of propositions, the adoption of which the author thinks would go fal 
to remedy the evils exposed. While Mr. Verplanek condemns th 
laxity of the English doctrine of caveal emptor, he does not conside! 
the stern principle of the Roman jurisconsults to be applicable to the 
‘* A literal compliance with tt, 
savs he, ‘and a rigid interference of the tribunals to enforce ls 
rules, would speedily put an end to the inestimable advantages, that 
society derives from the wholesome stimulus to commerce, and the 
arts, given by the prospect of profit to be acquired by superior skill 
and industry. by minuter attention to business, or by a more cxtensiv' 
correspondence and more authentic intelligence,” 

ln the common law, the general principle is, that the receiving ol 
the full market price is an implied warranty of title only. When there 
is no express warranty or fraudulent representation, there is no gU4 
ranty that the article is such, as it is taken to be by the parties to the 
contract; if it should turn ont to be entirely useless for the purpose 
for which it was purchased, in conseqgence of some latent defect, the 
bargain is still binding. In the civil law, the doctrine of caveat ten 
for prevails; bargains ave rescinded not only for intentional concea” 
mont of defetts. but In cases of mutyal effor. Tn our system inade: 





qua 
som 





cy ° 





1825. 





quacy of price is only regarded as an indication of fraud, which is 
sometimes made a ground for equity’s refusing to lend its aid to car- 
ry a contract into specific execution. By the civil law an executed 
contract may be rescinded for ‘“ enormous tesion,” or gross inadequa- 
cy of price, and this provision, as it respects real property, is retain- 
ed in the code “ Napoleon.” © Pty 
Mr. Verplanck does not think, that there 1s any obligation, at the 
of entering into a bargain, on cither buyer or setler, to disclose 
he reasons which induce him to the transaction. These may be mat- 
ers of opinion or the results of superior sagacity. All that he con- 
ends for is, that the facts, which are to be presumed to be iir the 
nowledge of the parties, and with reference to which the contract 
- ogtered into, should be known, Where there is no deception prac- 
ised on either side, he sees no reason why inavlequacy of price should 
sqnul the contract. He happily illustrates his position by a refe- 
ence to the law of Insurance, a species of contract, where the ab- 
once of the most perfect good faith, cr a neglect to make the fullest 
hicclocures would be fatal, “ A merchant, perhaps less attentive to 
tails of his business than a good merchant ought to be, affects 
p insurance on the returo cargo ofa ship of his own, at the time in 
foreign port. This he does without saying a word about the cha- 
acter ond condition of the vessel. The next day, believing, upon 
.e credit of his captain or agent, that this same ship is staunch and 
prime order, he honestly represents her so to be, or sells or agrees 
» sel) her (we will suppose) to the very merchant with whom in ano- 
er capacity. a8 President of a Marine Insurance Company, be had 
e day before completed the insurance, The cargo is lost or da- 
raged on the voyage, nd solely from the defect of the ship; which, 
non examination tarrs out not to have been seaworthy.” If this 
- should be litigated, the insurauce would be of no avail, in conse- 
uence of the warranty, which is said to be implied in every policy 
sat the ship should he seaworthy ; while the sale of the ship would 
be valid, because there was no express Warranty, nor fraud—the re- 
resentation having been made in good faith, 
fo render the law consistent with itself, and with sound ethics 
the great aim of this essay; and surely no time could be more op- 
ortune for its appearance, than when the attention of enlightened 
‘nds on both sides of the Atlantic is directed to the subject of codi- 
‘ing our law and producing order out of chaos. It is indeed a source 
‘oratulation to the Ameriean public, that there are some citizens 
ke Mr. Verplanck, to analyse the principles of legislation—men 
hose judgments are not perverted by every day efforts to make the 
orse apperrance the better reason. As tothe literary execution of 
e work—those who hove read the author’s previous productions 
ill agree with us, scarce a higher encomium can be pronounced on 
mn American book, than to say, itemenates from the pen of Mr, Ver- 
ianck It is dedicated to “his native city,’ the inhabitants of 
shich have repeatedly reposed confidence in him, by “ electing him 
eir representative in the State and National Legislatures.” 


jme 


he de 


MARRIED —On Saturday evening, by the Rt Rev. Bishop He- 
art Archibald Gracic, jr, to Elizabeth Davidson, daughter of the 
nate Ancus Bethune, of Charleston, S C 

DIED — On Sunday the 4th instant, at 3 o'clock in the after 
oon, terminated the mortal career of Monseigneur, the Right Rev 

seph Octave Plessis, Catholic Bishop of Quebec 


{_> Exchange at New-York on Loadon 8 per cent. 





(ENE AIL IBITOTY, 


-EW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1825. 


We are without later advices from England. 
THE COLONIAL TRADE, 

The Collector of the port of Halifax, the Hon. T. 

gnified, officially, to the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, that he 


N. Jefiery, has 


auot adinit American yessels to entry under the provisions of ihe 
bw Colonial Trade Act, which goes into operation on the Sth Jan. 
ext. Mr. Jeffery founds his objection on the wording of the 4th 
ction of the act, whic) is as follows :— 
Sec. IV. And whereas by the Law of Navigation foreign ships are 
mitted to import into any of the British possessions abroad, from 
e ¢ untries to which they belong, goods the produce of those coun- 
ies, aud to export goods from such possessions to be carried to any 
re ign country whatever : And whereas it is expedient that such per- 
issions Should be subject to certain conditions: be it therefore en- 
ted, that the privileges thereby granted to foreign ships shall be 
nited to the ships of these countries which, having Colonial posses- 
ns, shall grant the like privileges of trading with those possessions 
British ships, or which, not hating Colonial possessions, shall 
ace the Commerce and Navigation of this country, and of its pos- 
8s1ons abroad, upon the footing of the most favoured nation, unless 
§ Majesty by his order in Council shall in any case deem it expe- 
entto grant the whole or any of such privileges to the ships of any 
reign country, althoug! the conditions aforesaid shall not in all re- 
pects be fulfilled by such foreign country. 
The decision has come somewhat unexpectedly upon many of the 
*rehants engaged inthat trade, as the first of the two Colonial 


Cs passed during the last session of the Imperial Parliament, 
hich has been most generally read, did not contain the above 
‘se; anda check has, therefore, been given toa number of ship- 
But the 


sfeat as many imagine, as all the provisions of the new acts will 


ats ready to be maste to the colonies. effect will not be 


) 
Ameriv 
manufactured goods, of almost every description, will be admit- 
¢ rigs ‘ ° > 

lin British vessels, and the moment the Congress of the United 


Rates ry ° : . = ° ° . 
°S repeals the foreign tonnage and discriminating duties on Bri. 
sn Co} 


nto operation on the 5th of January, with this exception. 


by 
ait 


nial vessels, which Great Britain does by the aet in question 
ith) reae ° ° ° ° 
ecard to American vessels, then will American vessels be admit- 


nd 


| , . ° ° 
4te President in his wressage scemed to hold out some prospeet 
‘ai this would be done. 


+ 
ct 


enjoy in very many respects the privileges of British vessels. 


We believe he is empowered by a former 


1 Congress, to repeal those discriminating duties, but as he has 
Pfomma : os : - ge " 
‘mmended the subject to the consideration of Congress, he pro- 
Prefers that the legislature alone should decide upon the equi- 
alene- , | > niia) 
Cy of the terms offered by Great Britain. 


tis perhaps not alto- 
ether y 


‘ : aime? 
‘Ntortunate that matters have taken this turn, as it will bring 
vusiness early before Congress, where there is every reason to 
‘¢ itwill be speedily brought to a final issue. The severity of 


ie € nial lewe . ee 
olonial laws are by the late acts essentially mitigated, and that 


Po CMinently 


in favour of American commerce and manufactures. 

Or Our . — = — . 4 

> YUF own parts we conéeive Great Britain to be the loser, for two 

asons —F . a : “tar 
8,—first, because, by the mufval abolition of the foreign ton- 


Mec a oe . m . , 
3° and discriminating duties, Amcrican vessels will make the 





| 





Toates 7 * — ° 
Calest saying, as three, and perhaps four fifths of the trade will 





ye AVGtox, 


be carried on by them; and secondly, because a large quantity of 
American manutactures will be purchased here, which otherwise 
would be brought from the mother country, thus making the people 
” the United Stafes the manufacturers and carriers to the colonies 
The colonies, however, may derive benefit therefrom, and it is with 
this view that England has made these enactments. 

As we stated before, the presumption is, that the moment Con- 
gress abolishes the discriminating duties, American vessels will! 
be admitted on the same terms as British vessels; unless, indeed, 
the term “ most favoured nation,” in the fourth section’ be very ri- 
gidly construed by the British officers of the customs. The aew 
acts j\vesciibe only a direct trade, and the probability is, that Con-| 
gress willdo the same, in which case British vessels will not, even | 





then, be upon the same footing with the most favoured nation; since 


| 
Swedish, Danish and Dutch ships may trade circuitously hetween | 
their respective parent countries and colonies, and the United States. | 
For example—a Dutch ship may import manufactures of the Neth. | 
erlands from Curacoa, but a British ship could not import Manches- | 
ter coods from Halifax or Jamaica 
it to be, and depends upon specific treaties in which similar privi- 
leges are reciprocated But we strongly believe that an exact reci- 
land will be satisfactory to his Majesty’s Government; in fact the 


goes to prove it. 

As some confusion has arisen in consequence of there being two 
acts, we bey to point out the distinction One act is entituled “ An Act 
to further regulate the trade of his Majesty's possessions in America 
and the West Indies, and for the warehousing of goods therein,” and 
is dated June 27, 1825; the other is entituled, “ An Act to regulate 
ly, 1825 
tion inserted above. [i contains all the provisions,of the frst act, but 
the first does not contain all of the secoud, aud being of subsequent 
date, will have a paramount authority 

Since writing the above we have been informed that the Collecion 
of this port has determined to prohibit the entry of British Colonial 


vessels after the 5th of January next. 


The Canada Land Compeny.—-We are informed (thouch we do 


not vouch for the accuracy of the statement, yet nevertheless we 


have it on good authority) that i! 


been delayed in consequence of charges brought against the com- 


missioners for under-valuing the Jand The charges having been 


successfully refuted, the plaus of the company may soon be expect- 


ed to proceed. It is hinted that the present instance, as all casos do 


where -charges fail to be proved, has resulted in leaving an unfavo-| 


rable impression against those by whom they were brought, at the 
Colonial office. 

Fall of the Castie af St. Juan de UlNea.—-Pesitive intelligence has 
reached us from different sources, of the surrender of this impor- 
tant fortress—this Gibraltar of the Siexican Gulf, and the last strong 
hold of Spain on the Atlantic side of the great American continent. 
This event took place oa the ISth of Novembes, the commandant, 
Coppinger, formerly Governor of Florida, stipulating 
the transport of himself, and the rest of the garrison to Cuba, Every 
effort had been made to preserve the fort, and which was retained 
to the last extremity, the garrison being reduced to 150 men; 
other accounts say that only forly remained; who had subsisted se- 
veral days on rats, and at the time the Spanish standard was lower- 
ed, only one horse and cow remained, ‘There is always a feeling of 
sympathy associated with fallen greatness, from which, perhaps, we 
are not exempt, on seeing this last gem of the mighty conquests 
of Cortes plucked forever from the Castilian diadem. 

Mr. Kean attempted to perform in Boston on Wednesday, but 
with what success will be scen in the following article frem the 
Boston Courier. The worst part seems to be the outrages of the 
mob in breaking into the Theatre and destroying the property of the 


Managers. We had thought the Police of Boston was on a better 


footing. 

‘Contrary to our hopes and expectations, the Kean ferer arose 
yesterday morning to a pretty high state of excitement. A crowd 
assembled round the ticket office at the theatre at an early hour, 
and a scene of confusion and uproar ensued that has seldom hada 
parallel inour city. Some persons literally travelled over the heads 
of others to approach the aperture where tickets were to be procur- 
ed, and few of them returned without the loss 0 coats and hats, and 
some we saw whose shirts indicated very unceremonious usage, 

“ Bight o'clock, Wednesday Eve —Kean has not been sufiered to 
perform. nor even to speak to the audience at the theatre. » He made 
two attempts, but unsuccessfully. Mr Finu attempted to play Rich- 


ard, but atthe end of the first act, the tumult was so great that the | 


play was stopped.—The crowd Legan to press upon the doors from 
the street, and at length forced a passage. The stairway lead- 


ing to the second tier of boxes was so thronged that it was’ im- 


possible for those that were in to get out by that way, and many | 


made their escape from the scene of confusion, by a window of the 


sécond story, jumping about ten fret on to a shed and from thence to | 


the street. There isan immense throng in Franklin and Federal 


P . >. ~ it ap-er ~= perry ” areh 12794 
streets, which renders them, in the vicinity of the theatre, almost | 1772, d. vnin., 5 Mareh, 1794, 4 


impassable. 


- a¢ aa 

‘The interior of the Theatre, we understand, at this moment (half} 
Mr. Justice Whitman read the riot act to the crowd outside, w hich | 
What is passing inside we know} 


we believe is siili and peaceable. 
not.” 
The Suballern, or Sketches of the Peninsular War, has been pub- 


lished by Messrs. Carvill, complete in one volume—price one dollar. | 





The readers of the Albion will recollect the beantiful description and } 
graphical delineations of those admirable sketches, portraying as | 
they do—with the vividness and accuracy of a panorama—some of 
the most important operations of the British army at that eventful 


period, It forms acheap and excellent work for the library. 





In another column will bo found a notice of a work on the Law of f ard To-tgymentul Music are engaged, ke. 


Contracts, just published by ¢ w the penof Mr. 


Gulian C, Verplanck, a gentleman eminently known fr his liferaty 


} 

This is the law as we understand | created a Peer of Great Britain, by the tit! 
, 
! 


rocit t! tot the United S | . ¥ : } ces as Governor-General oj India, in tre 
te , or > ar ) > » ot¢ »s nthe “4 "OO, ; 5 — . aa © sak 
] y on the part of the United States to what ts ofiered by Eng-| and the destruction of the Mysore mpiret ou 
jreceived also a royal grant of the 
i 


power given to the King in Council intne fourth section of the act, | Peat ings of his family; viz, to the arms, “an 





ee ; 
Pe the paw the I 
| 
| 


It is the last of these only, which contains the fourth sec- | ! 


ie “lh ‘ 
ie operations of the Company have ! 


nerely for| 


. . ’ . ' 1 
nast 9.) is almost entirely demolished, and the windows proken. | 


| Wittram Banov 


22: 


The object of the author is to show 
} , e se * ‘ 1 . 
the advantace of introducig into the ordinary transactions of buy 


alents and extensive erudition, 


ing and selling, a system of iura ity and honourable dealing. so that 
an undue advantage shall wot be taken by one person of another 


Phe destgn is an honourable cae; butthe main objection to its accom 


plisiment, we conceive, is the difficulty of drawing by legal ewact- 


ment or otherwise, a line of distinction where the faw shail be 


operative. The work is one of grcat interest, and wil! be certainly 


much read. 


—_———— 


. » sage " -o * ot - +n yet . ° + 
In consequeuce 6f the recent niarriage of a distinguished indivi 





dual ia Iveland with alady from this country, the fol! 


wiog history of 
his family and fortunes may not be unacceptable to our readers:— 
RICHARD 


COLLEY-WELULESLLUY, Aianauess WELLES. 


be ea ‘ 

LEY. «=f Norragh, Bar! of Moruingion, Visco , iiesley, of Dan 
gan Castle, and Baron Mornington, in frcland, ena Laron Wey Ls 
LEY, of Wellesley, co. Somerset, in England, ik.'t., K.C.. K.S.L 
and D.C.L., Lord-Liew enant, and Governor-General of li land. 
and Grand Master of the Order of St. Patrick; Gora 21 June, 1760: 
succeeded his father Garrett, Ist Eari of Mornington, 22 May, 1784: 
Of baron Welle Sify, ol 


Wellesley, co, Somerset, 2 Oct. 
of Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. I 


k nee ashes Sears air ‘ 
i707, and advanced to t ‘iguity 


UY, iu reward oF his sig jai 


servi- 
deteat of 


tippoo Suitaun, 
\t beset 
Wiliici OCCastou he 


following augmentations to the 

¢escochean purpure, 
charged with an estoie vert, bordered and radiated or, between 8 
stripes or s;ots of the royal tiger, in pairs, salterwise gold; and to 
the dexter supporter, (being a tion, gules collared and chained or,) 
renech republican tri-coluured tag depr 


a] ‘ 


rea troma tion to 


ssed, 
and the staff broken; the sinister supporter ai 
“the reyal tiger of LTippoo Sultaun, vert striped, ducatiiy collared 
jand chained or, holding in the paw the standard of Lippoo depress- 


: ie ’ : me s jed, andthe staf broken.” To the cresiot Wellesley, below the pen- 
the trade of the British possessions abread,” and is dated the Sth Jue! 


ant charged with the cross of St. George, © the standard of Lippoo 
and to the crest of Cowley, being a man’s arm graspmng 
astwords instead of the sword, 
| tard of Great britain surmounting the tri-colouved tlag of Fraace, 
standard of Tippeo.” The Marquess entered early into 
fo, and was returned to the British Parliament for Beerals- 
fton, Saltash, and Windsor; tn 1757, he was appointed a lord of the 
Treasury, and in 1797, Govecnor-General of Bengal, which situa- 


sultan 3’ 


| 


“a flagestal’ with the union stan- 


land the 
| yar 
} public th 


\ 
Yiien be held til 1805, signalizing his administration by the destrue- 


French in- 
ion vf the Mahratta confederacy, and 
ictof country between the Jumna and 
In 1809, the Marquess was appointed Ambassador to 
{the central juntaof Spain, then assembled at Cadiz, and on his re- 
{turn from that embassy r ceived the seals of Chief Secretary of 
i State for the Foreign Department; in 1810, he was clected h.G., 
andia 1821. his present Majesty was pleased to confer on him the 
}elevated and highly important office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
| which he stilt holds. ‘The Marquess married, 29 Nov. 1704, Hya- 
cinthe-Gabriile, ouly da. of Pierre Roland, by whom (who d. 5 Nov, 
isto, 
| The oviginal name of Uiis noble family was Cowley, or Colley, 
jthator Wellesley having been assumed, as will be hereafter noticed, 
early in the 18th century. Walter Cowley, or Coiley, was solicitor- 
‘ace. Of Tveland, in 1537; he was father of Sir Henry Colley, ot 
| Carberry and Edenderry, who was knighted tn 1559, and, by Katha- 
; rine, eldest da, of Sir Thomas Cusacke, knt., lord chancellor of Ire- 
| | ' 
| 
' 


ltien of the power of ‘Tippoo Satb, the eradication of the 
tterest in India, the subjuga 
ithe conquest of the whole t 


j the Ganres. 


' 
| 


he had no issue. 


land, had issne, Sir George Col'ey, of Eaenderry, his eldest son, 
(whese grand-da. and heir, Sarah, m. Sir George Blundell, knt., an- 
| cestor of the viscounts Blundell,) and a 21 son, Sit Henry Colley, 
lof Castle Carberry, co. Kildare, whose son and iicir, Sir Henry Col. 
ley, of Castle Carberry, was father of Dudley Colley, of the same 
place, who, by his 2d wife, Anne, da. of Henry Warren, of Grange- 
beg, co. Kildare, had issue (besides other chi'dvcn,) Henry, his son 
and heir, and Elizabeth, m. Garrett Wellesley, of Dangan, co. 
Meath, esq., by whom she was inother of Garret ‘Vellesley, of Dan- 
gan, member in several parliaments for the co. of Meath. who d. 23 
Sept., 1728, leaving al! his estates to his cousin, Richard Coiley, 2 
sonof Henry, above named, on the condition of his taking the 
name and arms of WELLESLEY. 

Ricwarp Colley, 2 son of Henry, and grandson of Dudley, on 
i succeeding to the estates of his cousin Garrett Wellesley, assumed 
| that surnaire, and was created 9 July, 1746, baron Mornington, ot 
Mornington, co. Meath, m. Elizabeth, da. of John Sale, LL.D., re- 
gistrar of the diocese of Dublin, and M.P. for Carysfort, by whom 
| he had issue; 1. Garrett, 2d lord: 2. Elisabeth, b. 1720, m., © 
April, 1743, to Chichester Fortescue, of Dromisken, co. Louth, esq., 
and d. 10 Oct. 1752; 3. Frances, b. 1727,m., 5 Aug, 1750, William- 
Francis Crosbie, of Ballyhuge, co. Kerry, esa., and d. 7 Sept. 1760. 
His lordship d. 31 Jan. 1768, and was succeeded by his only son, 

Ganretr Colley-Weilesley, 2d lord Mor: ington, 6. 19 July, 1735, 
created 20 Oct. 1760. viscount Wellesley, of Dangan, and earl ot 
Mornington, m., 6 Feb. 1789, Anne, da. of Arthur Hill, viscount 
Dui:gannon, by whom (who still survives enjoying the multiplied 
glories and well-earned honours of her chiidren,) he had issue; 1. 
Ricuaro, 2d earlof Mornington, and Ist marquess of Wellesley ; 
2. William, baron Maryborough; 5. Arthur, duke of Wellington. 
K.C., &e. &e. 74. Gerald-Valcrian, D.D).. rector of Chelsea, and 
¢anon residentiary of St. Pani’s, b. 7 Dec. V7, m. 2 June, 1892. 
Emily, da. of Charles, earl Cadogan, aud has issue; Sir Henry. 
G.C.B., 6. 20 June, 1773, m., Ist, Charlotte, da. of Charies, earl ot 
| Cadogan, and by her (from whom he was divogerd by act of Partia- 
ment in 1810, when she m., 2dly, the marquess of Anglesea,) he had 
| issue one son, Henry, 5. 17 July, 180-4; he m., 2dly, 27 Feb. 1816, 
Georgiana-Charlotte-Aucusta, eldest da. o! James Cecil, marquess 
of Salisbury ; 5. Anne, b. 13 March, 1768, m., Ist, 4Jdan. 179, Hen- 
ivy Fitzroy,son of Chartes, lerd Senthamptony 2dly, 9 Aug 
170, to Culling-Charles Smith, esq.; 6. May A, b. 1. Jan. 

The earl d.2 , 8781, and was 

succecded in his honours by his eldest son, 

Ricwarnp, 2dearl of Mornin: 















on, and nresent marquess of Welles- 
the tiles of baron Mornington, viscourf 
Jreland, the hicht Hon. 


Manyronoven, next brother tothe Marquess. 


y: 
Heir-Presui 
Wellesley, and earl of 


oplire— To 
Morningtey, in 
1746; viscount and ear], 20 Oct. 1760: 
baron Wellesley, in England, 29 


Creations—Baron, 9 July, 
marquess Weilestey, 2 Dec. 1799; 
Oct. 1797. 

Motto—Porro unin est neerssarium—Morcover, one thing is need 
ful. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—"ubens Peale, re-pectfully informs the public; 
that his Museum will be approprivtely decorated for the Christmes Holidays. 
Atan eatly hour the museum wiil be briliently tiluminated, and at 3 o’clockha becu 
tiful cisplay of Philosophical Fire Works will take piace in the Lecture Rogn:: 
after which, the Phantarmagoria, or Magic Lantern, will be exhibited. 
Pyoliles ne.tly executed durieg tke 
evenuig. 

Fast Wee of the cshMision of Peale's Large Hi-toricc! Portrait of Waghjez 
ttn, 
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STOCK, AGENCY, EXCHANGE AND LOAN OFFICE. 





[For the Albion. } 





LINES WRITTEN iN 1823 BY AN ENGLISHMAN IN AF- 


FLICTION. 
Have I bidden adieu tomy country for ever, 
The victim of evils I could not control ? 
Shall the friends, whom L love, again welcome me never 
To scenes and affections still dear to my soul? 


I've serv'd thee, my country, In trouble and anguish, 
Endur’d thy neglect (Oh ! how bitter to me !) 

And e’en in despair, though my energies languish, 
The murmurs | utter—are uttec'd for thee. 

Dear land, where [ wander’d in life’s early season, 
My bosom unrafiled by passion or woe, 

Ere infancy own’'d the dominion of reason 
I lov’ thee—and can I forget thee ?—Oh no! 

Forget thee !—Oh Heaven !—While reason shall cherish 
One exquisite feeling [ll proadly reveal 

How, living, Llove thee, dear Land !—when I perish 
I'll breath my last pray’r for thy Glory and \Veal! 


[ We shall be glad to hear from our correspondent again, upon the 
same or any other subject; even at the risk of bringing another Eng- 


lishman into affliction by uon-conformity to postage regulations. } 


am SUB ALS. 





rE 





_ ADVERT 


OLD IRISH WHISKEY, 


RIS! WAISKEY jus' received by the Dublin Packet, from Dublin, careful- 

AL ly se'ected by a first rate judge, sud warranted old and pure, for sale by the 
Also, a choice assortment of genuine old Wines and Li- 

quors of very superior quality 5 together with a grest variety of Groceries of the 
lirst quality,selected particularly for family use, all of which will be sold for | ~ 


demijobu or gallon 


VCash on the mist reasonable terms. 
LEE & THOMPSON, 


27 3t. ° 





LONDON BOOKS, 


Atvery reduced prices, fur sale at No. 124 Broadway, by A.T. GOODRICH. 


Busby’s Lucretius, 2 vols. 410. London price 3 guineas 
Hell on the Spine, 4to. plates, 16s. 





No. 4Courtlandt street, and atthe corner of 
Broome & Mulberry-street 


N. York price. 
126,09 


No. 33 Wall-street, New-York. 


and Mortgege of Real Estate; toge her with an agency for the collection 
recove y of Bills, Notes. D vidends, Interest, Debts, Claims, &c 





HE undersigned hereby anvounces “ we -gxsae teal we Las qo" a one 
blishinent in the city of New-York, for the purchase and sa'e, [exclusively oo ‘HE Subscribers have constantly on hand an extensive ascortme 
Gommission,] of Public Securities of the Gove nment ot the United States, the } v n 
State of New-York, :nd tho several States of the Union, the Stocks of Ineorpora- 
ted Banks, Insurance Companics, and cther monied [n-titutions 5 Foreign and 
[nia id Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &-., and for ‘he investment of money on Bond 


He will also re- 
ceive all sums of money that may be oTered to him, on deposit, to be repaid eith- 
er ou demand or ata certaw day, with in-erest + f from three to six per centuim 
per annum, accurding to the ainsunt and specified time for which such deposit 
i may be made, to be secuved at the option of ihe lepositor, by the tran-fer of Pub- 
|lic Seerit 4, Stocks, or other suisfac.ory guarauty. He is prepered to make 
} Loans acd advare‘s, either on hypothecation or coil! eral assi,nment of the like 


December 24 


YRNE’S Old Established Quill and Wafer Manuf Vile ee 
B 3 Garden-st. to 42 Gol'-street. oF Masulactory, Temoved trem No, 


ELASTIC BELTS. 








————___ 


i tof 
men’s Elastic Belts, which are a support to the Corpulen ~ 52 gentle, 
Debility, and for ease aad comfo:t in reselling. Also’ Eclipse ote Cases oj 
much approved of by those who ride on horseback. Every kind of Belts Belts, 
order at sh rt notice. Londoa feshionable 6-4 morning dre:sCravats ; sy made t) 
hair cords, striped, plein and Swiss Cravats; 86 to 47 inch Dhaek Teapet White 
Cravatsof extra quality, The subscribers’ assortment of stock are mi. oo Silk 

ressly for city retail, and of the most fashiousble and best of materials en ex. 
ng of white dress Stocks, (casy of adjustment) black silk, patert leathers et 
and coioured kid, tlorentine and hair Stocks, patent improved horse-hai lack 
feners, suspeuders, (elastic and with rollers.) pantaloon « IF gif 


hains, gart 4 
Spitalficld, G@/rmanand India aod siik uceck and pocket Rendberehag SPrirgs 


and 


: , 4 fs 

* epee: cussimeres and vestings, of recent importation, made up to order on the’ Cloth; 
| security s, o°on Bond and Mortg ese of unincumbered Real Esta‘e. The several 
' 


notice and most re: sonable terms, by 
departments of th s establishment shall inveriadly be conducted on @ system, and 
jin conformity to principles, which the uadersigned firmly trusts cannot fail to 


; enti le it to public confidence. 
29. on AARON H. PALMER, 


e Shorte,, 
CHESTER*AN, SON & PA! DON, 


015 : Deapers and Tailors 36 Nassau str’ et 








B. RACEY’S ALE. 


ALE, of a surerior quility, suitable for shipping or home con umption. 
Ordersveceived at the Brewery, 79 Broome street, corne: ) 
Mr. S. Wallach’s, 161 Chatham street, will meet with due attention. 


EVIE subscriber, thankful for past favours, respectfully informs his friends aud 
the pwolic in general, that he jas now for sale Burton, Pale and Double 


of Columbia, or at | terns, to suit boys of all ages and the different tastes of parents, is kepeo 


Oct 1 BENJAMIN RACEY, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING EMPOKIOM, 
No. 303 Broadway, corner of Duane-street. 
The Subscriber continues his business at this place 
i ae only establishment in this city devoted exclusively to BOYS’ CLoTp,; 
where an extensive assortment, made up in tbe best style, of Various - 
ly on hand for sale. Usteny, 


Mourning Dresses for boys of any age furnished at short notice, wii 





lisher. 
Sept. 17. 


’ al A] ’ ‘ aad AE A) 
THE HUDSON RIVER PORT FOLIO COMPLE'TE. 
4FNULS splendid Work contains 20 vieys, 21 inches by 14, finely aqu#tinted 

and coloured. They embrace all that part of the Hudson River scenery 
which was considered most interesting and picturesque. Each picture is accom 
panied b» one sheet of descriptive letter press, and the whole forms a volume \ 
Which in point of execution ia drawing, aquatinting, colouring, and printing 
has not been equalled ‘in this country, and se/dom, if at all, surpassed in any 
,jOther. Complete sets, neatly half bound, or single Prints, for sale by the pub- 
HENRY I. MEGAREY, 138 Broadway. 


delay ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family affliction, b hem 
JAMES A. CAMPFIELD, 


' Draper ant Tajjo, 
N. B. Gentlemen’s Clothing made to order at the shortest rotice. ; 











rr a Ort. 2. 
TO MERCHANTS, TRADERS, AND OTHEKS. ~~~ 
7ILLIAM JOHNSON, begs leave to -vform the Merchants, Traders ws 

others of the city of New-York,t at be bas opened an Office, 4; \, & 
Chatham-stree:, where he has established himselt as a Publie Accovstary, 5:; 
intends to devote his attention, exclusively, to the balancing of Boois, adiny 
ing Accounts, of every description, and such other writings conn 


just. 
ected with 
Trade as may be entrusted to bim. 





HAIR RESTORATIVE, 





j} accidental y 


-T » t7 9909 Ee" AR : which time he has bad through his bands, a vast variety of Books and Accoy;,, 
\ ND PRESERVATIVE VEGETABLE CEXATE.—The important discovery | wy. trustshe will be found fully qualified for the business he has undertahey, 
of a veg: table substance, capable of restoring and preserving the hair, was en; 
ade by an individual who bas neither the capacity nor the disposi 
, tion to practice deception or froud. The fullest reiiance may be placed in he 
| efficacy and p wer of the Vegetable Cerate, not only in restoring and preventing 
| the falling off the hair, but in producing the greates: lustre and liveliness of it) .-counts,can, by leaving them with him, have them arranged, and a vei 
| imaginab'e; and the public may rest assured that ils effects will be clearly mani- correct view of them given. Books, which bave got deranged, may betes : 
fested i» the course of a short time by the renewed and vigorous growth of the : . clear stat " Ted 
hair, and by effectually preventing its coming out or falling off. The Vegetable ed and adjusted. or Sets of Books balanced, and a F statement ¢f them nig 
Cerate tends to resuscitate and exci'e the capillary vessels, which constitu'e those : 
/ : : + Book-kceper, by sending their Books, can have them posted up, ard their 4 
organs that secrete the matter forming the hair; these, like many other organs of . : ; ‘ ied ' phe; 
the animal body which have been in a state of dormancy and disease, may be counts made out, with anaccuracy that may be relied on, and for whichan, 


After twenty years’ experience, in Counting-Louses of the first order,cyrip, 


and he feels disposed to think, bis office, (where every thing will be Gone with 
the utmost accuracy, neatness, and despacl,.) wil’ hold out facilities to Lusiuess 
people generally, that will prove advantageous tothem. ’ 

Gentlemen of the Law, who frequently get from their clients very conju, 


out. Merchants and Traders who co not find employment for an experies,; 
Shipments, may have their Invoices, Letters, &c. prepared, according to corter 


N. B. The utmost honour and secrecy will be ohserved, in regard to all Bro § 


be Uibie, t vols. 4 ith , 2,5 restored 'o their healthy action, and perform all those functions assigned them by derate annual compensation will he taken; and those who cecasionally ni 

Jalmet’s Dictionary of the dible, 4 vols. 4to. with many plates, 13.50 yature. : g a a ‘: 

Lord Bacon's Works, 19 vols. Svo. 17,50 The proprietor being aware of the numerous <pecifics palmedon he public, oe Hen oe b arp e- he y choilied cotamumner wey t 

Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols. 8vo. calf extra, 13,50 | 1nd desirous thai the presentarticle may not suffer, rests its merits on the effect pier a -—Average pap sso be € : an sents made cut, ifr. 
do. 6 sols. aalf boand, calf extra, gilt. 10,50 {it has produced on hundreds of persons, both male and female, and found to be | Tred, Ot any time. 

Ainsworth’s Latin Detionary, 4to. 15,0 |theonly thing restoring and preventing the hair from coming outof the heads 

Gurney’s Family Bible, tto. calfextra, 9.00 

Burkett oa the Sew Testament, tto. calf, 7,75 | effect, isa fair trial. 


Lives of the Scottish Poets 3 vols. 18m». plates, and 5) portraits, 


! 259 Elderly people, with bald heads, must rest assured, that by applying a few 
0. do. 3 vols. calf extra, 4,50 | hoxes of the above Cerate, their hair will be restored with all its youthful beauty 
Waiton & Cotton’s Angler, 2 vols. 18mo. | pone 1.70 | and life. ; 
0. calf extra, 3,50 To prevent imposition, the sale of the Vegetable Cerate will be confined to Dr. 
Shakspeare, 6 vols. 18mo. boards, , 4,50 TAIES Hf. UAT, forthe city of New-York only, corner of Broadway and Cham- 
do. 1 vol. 8vo. with engravings, 460 | ber-stveet three toors fern Westicgton ‘iil, where it will be sold at 1 dollar 
Spectator, 1 vol. 8vo. do. 1,09 15 cents. 
Tatler and Guardian, 1 vol. 8vo. do. 3,59 A liberal deduction will be made to coui'ry dealers. 
Rambler and Ldler, 1 vol. 8vo. do. , 2 25 The proprietor of the above valuable discovery intends appointing Agents 
Rritieh Poets, complete, 2 vols. 12mo. diamond type, 5,09 | through the United Statesfor the sale of it, and also in Europe. 
do. do. 2 vols. caif extra, 


The Gem, 4 vols. 32mo. with plates, 


° 


Nicholson's Operative Mechanic and British Machinist,J¥ thick vol, 6vo. ; 


95 plates, 8,0 
Fleming’s Zoology, 2 vols. 8vo. 7.0 
Leyboam’s Mathematicel Questions, 4 vols 8vo. 


16,00 
A. T. G. has also received a variety of other new Books, Stationery and F in- 


Vy ‘“Articles—New Maps, Atlagses, ail which will be sald an reasonable ter 
Dec. 17. 








ASPANISH GENTLEMAN of Classical Education who is perfectly aan ne 


’ 
“ quaint- 
ed with the Freoch language, and can also’ teach the Italian, wishes to 


dwell with some respectable tamily where he might render himself useful as a 


The mast Satisfactory references will 
begiven, A line directed to G. T. and left at the office of the Al. ion, shal! meet 


teacher, in return for hts boarding only. 


with immediate attention. 
New-York, 3d Dec. 1825 





ae 


OFICINA DE CAMBIO, PRESTAMO, NEGOCIACION DE 


FONDOS PUBLICOS, Y AGENCIA GENERAL, 
En Nucva- York, Calle de Wall No. 33. 


NL infraescrito anuncia al piblico, que ha formado un estableci- 
miento en esta ciudad para la compra y venta [esclusivainente 
en comiscion} de acciones de los fondos piblicos tanto del go- 


7.50 | 





with the fingers without apprehension of danger. 
) ‘¢ beautifies the hair and whiskers. 
J 


4s. | affected, after ibat it will receive its natural and vigorous growth. 


Canntry——o<: 
E:tzabethtow 


ortacipal towos in the United States As the Cerate cannot > 
sw) apprehenc’on that it ean be forred by any persor 


N.B. Gentlemen that are bald, after using it for some weeks, will find a smal! 
dpre of hair growing on the place that is bald; they wil! continue it for about ten 
days after its anpearance, then they willshave their hair close off where it is 


And those who have the misfortune of loosing their bair by sickness, the Cerate 
willrestor t them ina very little time a fulland beautiful head of hair,as itis | and copper fastened. They are very fast sailors; their accommodation: (cr jx 
beyond all doubts that is the only thing that has ever beendiscovered in thiscoun- sengersare uncommonly extensive and commodious andthey are eommarced|y 
‘v,ur perhops inany other. There are certificates left with Dr. James H. Hart, 
orner Broadway and Chomber-s ree’. who will satisfy any person that wishes to 
callandsee them. Dr. Hart is appointed sole agent for the city of New-York. | for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, Wine 
There are aleo special igents appointed in the following places, for the sale of | Stores of all kinds. 
this article: —-Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Alexandria, 
Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, N.C., Newbern, N.C., Georgetown, D. C., 
Washington City, Philadelphia, Baltimore New-Orleans, and all the Wester: 

yn, Salem, Charlestown,in Massachusetts, Trenton,in New-Jersey, 
Newark, New-Brunswick, Albany, New-Hampshire, Hartford, in 
C sanecticut, Ver Haven, Mobile, Lansinzburgb, Troy, Newburgh, and all the 


¢ analyzed, there 
sy anprehen: m 22 





MRS. CANTELO’S CORSETS, 
t ADTES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway 
..# tensive assortment is constantly kept. 


> : : : oJ." ; ssible care 5 
of those who have used it, and all that is asked, as it relates to the verity of its and Papers left at W.J.'s Office; and the greatest possible care taken, to en, 


their safety in the evert of fire. 


April ¢. 
OL. LINE OF LIVERPOUL PACKETS, 
" sail on the \st and 16th oj; every Month, 
Ship C(: LUMBIA, H. Graham, master, to sail Ist of 181 month, (January.) 
Ship MANCHESTER, Wm. Lee, Jr. masicr, to sail 16th of Ist month, (Jas 
Ship P‘CLFIC, J. Maxwell, master, t» sail Istof 2d month, (February. 
Ship WM. THOMPSON  ,R. R. Crocker, Master, to sail 16th of 2d mo. (Fe 
The Liverpooi Packets baving met with genera! approbation anc supp ort.tkt 
owners of them have concluded to add to the run her of vessels employed in tha 


} establishment—and they now inten: that the following ships shall sail teen 
DIRECTIONS.—The Vegetable Cerate heing perfectly innocent, may be plen- 
tifully applied nightand morning. and rubbed hard into the pores of the head 


In addition to its other value, 


New-York and Liverpoo}, in regular succession, twice in each month from eat 
port, leaving both New-York and Liverpool on the 1st and 16th of every moni 
throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. 


Ships Masters. 
New-York Tho. Beuuett. Wai. Thompson, Row. RK. Croce 
Columbia, I. Grahaw, Florida, Joseph Tir khan 
Manchester Wm. Lee, Jr. Canada, Jomes Buyers. 
l eifte, Sol. Maxwell. 


James Cropper, C. 31, Marsbail. 
TW se ships were built in New-York, of the best materials, and are ceppend 


men of great experience. ‘ 
The price of passage to Eng!and in the Cabin ss now fixed at thirty guine 


For further particulars apply to ISAAC WRIGHT & SON, 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 
JEREMIAH THOMPSON. 


LONDON AND NEW-YOKE PACKETS. _ 


\ TITH the view of offering to the public greaier facilities in the interws 


Feb. 21. 





Riot between this port ard London, and especially of inviting the atteniont! 


passengers destined to either Great Britain or the Continent to the shi; sexpie- 


ed inthis trade.the subscribers, inconjunction with their friends, have estabiil: 
» Where an elegant and ex-|-. = ; 


eda line of packet ships, tosail from New-York on the 20th and from Lonnu 


bierno general de los Estados Unidos, como de los del de Nueva- 
York, y demas de la Union; y de los Bancos, Compasias, de 
Seguros, y otras Instituciones legalmente autorizadas; y asi mis- 
mo para la negociacion de Letras de Cambio. Libranzas Xa. 
dentro de los Estados Unidos y fuera de ellos; para la imposi- 
cion de dinero « réditos bajo de fianza é hipoteca de bienes raices ; 


de letras de cambio, libranzas, pagarées, réditos, dividendos, 
demandas, &a. RecibirA tambien dinero en depdsito con cattsa de 
rédito a razon de tres 4 seis por ciento el aio, segun el tiempo y cir- 
cunstancias, y con la obligacion de devolver cualquiera cantidad que 
asi se le entregare, ya « la hora que el depositante la demande, ya al 
plazo que para el para el eYecto se estipule: asegurando el pago con 
la asignacion y traspaso de igual suma en fondos piiblicos, 6 en otra 
manera no menos satisfactoria. Esta pronto 4 procurar empréstitos, 
y 4 hacer préstamos y adelantos de dinero bajo las seguridades cor- 


respondientes de asignacion de fondos piblicos, 0 hipeteca de bienes. 


raices libres. 


Los varios ramos de esta Estableciemiento se manejaran inviola 
blemente bajo de un sistema, y de conformidad con unos prineipios, 
que el infraescrito se lisongea no podrin ménos de grangearle la con- 
fianza publica. 


29. 3m. AARON H. PALMER. 


UREAU DE CHANGE, Negocistion«'Effets Publics, Placemens de Fonds 








‘Affaires; No. 33 Wall-street, New-York.—Le Soussigne a 


re ‘exclusivement par commission, les effets publics ; 
es Etats Unis, soit ceux de PEtat de New-York, ou 
Jnion; les Actions des Banques, des Compagnies 
d’assurance, et des Etablissemens legalement institues. 1) s’occupera 
encore de la Negociation des billets, traites et mandats sur l'interieur, et sur 
Vetranger ; du Placemens de fonds hypotheques sur proprietes foncieres; du re- 
couvrement a l’aimable, ou par voie judiciare, de toutes creances, dividendes. 
interets, rev iamations, successions, &c. Il recevra egalement les sommes qui lui 
seraient offertesavec condition de les rembourser,a la volonte du depositaire ou 
a terme fixe, et d’allouer dans ce cas, uninteret graduel de 3 a 6 pour cent, l’an, 
én raison du montant des remises, et de l’epoque fixee pour le remboursement. 
Les sommes r-cues de cette maniere, seront garanties au preteur on depositaire, 
torsqu’il Vexigera, par un transfert d’effets publics, actionde banque, cu autres 
valeurs, offrant securite. Il est en meme temps pret a fournir les sommes de 
mand-es ur des raranties le meme nature, ou par hypotheque. 

Le soussigne previent Messieurs les anciens proprietaires de St. Domingue, (ou 
teurs heritiers, ou ayans-cause,) qui ont droit aux indemmnites accordees par le 
fraite conclu entre le gouvernement de St. Domingue et celui de France, quwil 
Se chargera de suivre, par ses (\centsa Paris, aupres de la Commission nommee 
* cette effet, la liquidation de leur creances et reclamations. Ii se chargera aussi 


‘ie l'avance de tous les frais a faire, dont il se remboursera sur le produit de ja 


liquidation. 


, Le soussigne se flatte que le systeme adopte pour la coniduite des diffvrentes 


renches de son etablissement, et les principes sur lesquels il repose, lui do 
at des Groits a la confiance eta la proteetion du pablic 

ey AARON H- PALMER. 
, "-) " ‘ 


) Nov@mbre. 1825 











hundred and thirty-four acres of the first quality 
proved, consisting of arable, meadow and pasture land. The farm is well fenced 
and the principal part of the outside fence is stone wall, newly put up. It is 
divided into convenient fields ; is well calenlsted for a pasture and dairy farm. 
and is an excellent place for the rearing of stock of all sorts, from its vicinity 
to Ogdensburgh, which being the priscipal place of trade and deposit on the 
river St. Lawrence, always furnishes a ready sale for beef and pork, and the 


rinduets of the dairy.Besides the Mansion, it has the usual out-buildings, farm 
prhouse, barn, ke. 


taining seven reoms, and a cellar kitchen. 
heuse, with four pillars of proportioned size, is on the rear ofit facing the riv- 





Public qu’il a forme un Etablissement dans cette ville, 








———— 


me ts of Drawing and Painting :— 


those ladies and gentlemen who wish to become 
students’s Paintin s, at 16% Broadway, 2d door below Maiden-lane. 





~ | PLANO FORTES, well worth the attention of t! 
ONCr | necially southern merchants who wish tot 


Ladies general!v know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s Cor- 


sets, and are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where recular attendance is giv- 
en asusual. Mrs. Cantelo reeommends for inspection of the Ladies. the patent 
Minerva Brace,as in appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and 
comfort to the wea er, and is particularly recommended fo ; “ 


r crowing Misses, 


As the President of the United States has zranted a Patent for this article, the 


| public are cantione! againat making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 


, ; . ! Country Merchante and dealersare supplied wholesale. 
y en generai para la agencia de negocios, cobro y recaudacion } ——— - - ct Naa 


July 18. 





~ FOR SALE. ete te 


ie Farm and residence on the river St. Lawrence, known by the name of 


LAUR ENTIA., three miles and a holf from Ogdensburgh, containing two 


of land ; 80 of which are im- 


The Mansion is a frame building, 49 by 36 feet, on a stone foundation, con- 
A Portico of the height of the 


er. Itis situated on an elevation, commanding an extensive view of the unri- 
valled picturesque ecenerv of the St. Lawrence. embracing the Canadian villa- 
ges ef Brockville, Preseott.and Johnstown. The crounds aboutit ate well’ im- 
proved, and form a sloning lawn to the edce of the river. The Vicinity ofthis 
residence to the flourishing town of. Ocdenshurgh, which now contains 1200 in- 
habitants—with places of education and public worship, and between which and 
the head of Lake Antario.a steam hontnlies weekly, rendering it the resort for 
strangers during the summer, will secure tothe possessor most of the addvanta 

ges desired in aconntry residence. Tt is distant 127 miles from Utica—the mail 


stage from which place, passes the door three times a week. 


The terms of saie are onethird to he paid down—the residue may remain on 
mortgage, three or four venrs. 


Application is requested to be made to the subscriber,No. 72 Liberty-street, 
J. A. VANDEN HEUVEL. 
April 30. ivr 
DRAWING & PAINTING. 
‘| R. SAWKINS, from Europe, respectfully inf rms the | .adies and Gentlemen | 
of New York, that he istends giving instructions in the following depart. | 








Miniature on Ivory, Landgcapesin Body “olour, Ebony, Porcelain, Flowers. | 

Fruits, &c. on Paper, Wood, Velvet, Satin, &c. F 
Mr S. has been teaching in different parts of the Union, and can produce the 

most satisfactory evidences of hiscapability and success He respectfully invites 


puvils, to inspect his and 
Mr. S. will instruct a Class in any part of the City 
Nov. 12. tf. | 
————— et — weet y wT?) — see 
PIANO FORTES 

J LOUD, Piano-Forte Maker from ond, respectfully informs the public 
@ that he has for sale at No. 102, nal-street, between Broadway and La-! 
ivett Circus, a handsome assortment of very superior Cabinet and Square | 
10se who want to purchase, es- 

ake home good and substantial Insteu- 
ments, seldom to be equalled. Such would consult the interests of themselrys | 
and friends by ¢aliin@and examining for themselves. as they are fully equal in 


7 : : “ed . 
touch and tohe, to the hest imported, yery (superior in beauty and lower in 





frice 


' Thomas Watson, Esq. Post-Master, New 


the Ist of every month (brougboutthe year, viz:— 
Ship YORK, Wm. Baker. Master, to sail 20th Jan. 
Ship BRIGHTON, Wm. 8. Sebor, Master, to sail 20th Feb. 
Bhip CRISIS, Daniel Van Dyke, Masier, tosa#i, 20th Mareh. 
Ship ACASTA, Daniel Chadwick, Master, to sai 20tb April. 
Ship HUDSON, Henry L. Champlin, Muster,to sail 20th Mey. 
These ships are ail of the first class, and are commanded by men of atin" 
and experience—they are about 400 tons burthen, copper fastened and copie 
and in every respect fitted inthe best manrer. The accommodations for pat 
gers are very spacious, and the furniture, stores, &c. made to suit the eomfor # 
convenience of pasfengers. 
For freight or passage, apply on hoard, orto 
JOUN GRISWOLD, 68 Soutb-st.0 
FISH & GRINNELL, 136 Fronts 
N.B. Itis intended that the ships of the above line shal! touch ot Cowes ttl 
way, for the purpose of receiving and landing passengers Steamtoats runt 
stantly from Cowes to the Continent, and to different parts of England. 


eo Mi CONDITIONS. 


Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum—poyuble in advance. 
All persons becoming Subscribers, will he expected to continue their subset? 
tions until a regular notification of relinquishment is made to the Office, @r!0¢ 
ther of the Agents. : he dl 
Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishil 
to resign, will be expected to pay for a balf year at least. 

All Gommunications to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid. ‘ 
Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprictor, every Saturday vi" 
noon, atthe Office of the ALBION, corner of Broadway & Pine-st. and forwarded! 
the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the East. Mail on Sune 
morning ; and delivered to Subscribers in the City in the afternoon and er 
on the day of publication.—Subscriptions and Advertisements are received all 
Office of the Albion; and by 

W. A. Colman, corner of Wall-street, 
and Broadway, New-York. 

J. fi. Rathbone, Esq. Broad-st , Utica. 
Mr. Edward Cleary, Salina, N. Y¥ 

Mr. J. T. Wilson, Geneva do. 

Mr. J.D. Woodward, Post Office, Platts 
burgh, do. 

E. I. Coale & Co. Baltimore. 

Chas. I. Gow, Esq. New Orleans. 


UPPER CANADA. 
T.Ridout, Esq. York. 
D.S. Smith, Kingston. 
Josiah Taylor, Esq. Post-Master, Ie 
Charles Jones, Esq. Brockville. 
Ww. Hands, Esq. Sandwich. : 
Guy C. Wood, Esq. Post-Master, Co 
wall. « ail 
John Crooks, Esq. Postmaster, ¥'!? 
Upper Canada. 
Matthew Crooks, Esq. Ancaster. 
James G. Bethune, Cobourg: 
LOWER CANADA. 
Mr. Gordian Horan, Quebec. 
Wm Suter, Librarian, Montreal. | 
John Bignal, Esq. Post-Maste?, +» 
Rivers. 





bern, N.C. 

Mr. Hezekiah Howe, Bookseller, New- 
Haven, (Conn.) . 

Frederick Le Cain, 31 Market-street, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. Lockwood, Jr., Esq., Fredericktown 
and Merimachi 

Mr. George Hutchison, Richmond, Va. 

CG. Hall, Bookseller, Norfolk, Vir. 

Mr. Arch’d. Whitney, Charleston, S.C. 

Pishey Thompson, Bookseller, Washing- 
ton City. 

George Shaw, Annapolis, Masyland. 

Ww. TF. Williams, Bookseller Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Mr. William Reynolds, Bookselt!* 
Johns, N. B. : ws 

Mr. Joseph Fairbanks, Halifax, ey 

Alexander Aikman, Esq. Kingst0®: ° 
maita. 

William B. Perot, Bermuda. . 

Messrs. Brown & Finlay, Santa Up" 
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CS. Vay Wivece, Petatg?, 2 Thameg:street, Now-VSih 





